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SUPPORTED UNIVERSI 


rIES AND PUBLIC EDUCATION: 


RABLY more than a half century 


an edueational statesman than 


inn declared that the destiny ot 


mwealth of Massachusetts, as a 


xperimental democracy, would 


be determined by its system of 


education. At 
opponents of public education 


th: 


it distant 


iried as the spectral tints and 


violent as extreme sectarian dog- 


is steadily persistent as parochial 


ition and as singleminded as pri- 


ational enterprises. 
ere as alert as they knew how to be 


fronted with the legal necessity of 


All these 


ting education in the interest of the 


| 
" 
ke 


st eoneealed 


as_ well 


< 


is openly 


antagonism Mann stoutly main- 


it mass edueation as a publie func- 


esented the sole possibility of suc- 


underwriting a trial democracy. 


tory of civilization nowhere reveals 


npt to eultivate a system of uni- 


education on a seale equal to that es- 


| in this country. 


In Mann’s first 


report as secretary of the Massa- 


setts Board of Education he states that 


et of publie education is to give 
y child a free, straight, solid path- 
by which he ean walk directly up from 
gnorance of an infant to the knowledge 
primary duties of a man.’’ This 


tion as it is practiced and defended 
ut the most distinctive institution in 


ican life. 


17 


lress delivered 


Association. 


before 


the 


opular sovereignty and the widest dis- 
ition of educational opportunity were 


Wisconsin 


indissolubly united in Mann's theory of 
universal education. Self-government and 
freedom, on the one hand, and mass learn 
ing on the other are inst parable. In this 
order of events the growth of popular sov- 
ereignty parallels the spread of education 
to at least all those capable of profiting 
thereby. The educational history of this 
country shows that the spread of eduea 
tional opportunity to all children of the re 
publie has not been from a centralized au- 
thority downward as is generally the 
European practice. The American people 
are exceedingly cautious in surrendering 
local autonomy to centralized authority. 
This makes education essentially a state 
function. 

Our decentralized method of initiating 
enlarged programs of educational training 
has resulted in the development of indi- 
vidual responsibility in local communities. 
As a consequence, each state in the Union 
has assumed almost complete autonomy, 
not only in preparing the educational menu 
of its children, but in determining what 
standard of preparation shall obtain among 
its teachers. 

It is the purpose of this paper to direct 
attention in particular to state respon 
sibility in the development of its teacl 
ing personnel. It shall be my purpose to 
review in a general way the role which the 
universities have played, or rather failed 
to play, in training teachers for the public 
service. In doing so I shall likely venture 
beyond the limits of universal approval 
That there has been, and still is, in our 
state universities, disregard for technical 
education and some contempt, is not to 
be doubted by those who daily face the 
task of elementary and secondary instruc 
tion. Moreover, this truth has penetrated 


the reflections and aroused the serious 
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concern of the better 
training agencies 

Any state's educational staff, as all teach- 
ers well know, constitutes the main reliance 
for the cultivation of its children. This 
cultivation is done while the children are 
still free from political pre judice, parochial 
bias or private objectives. The teachers, 
more than any other social group, preserve 

at least prolong—a wholesome, unbiased, 
unprejudiced attitude in children. All too 
soon, we find developing group conscious- 
ness, cliques, eoteries and classes, which 
tend to divide society and thus aid in the 
destruction of our national unity. This 
scheme of things frankly does not provide 
for any type of education other than that 
afforded by our system ot publie schools. 
These schools constitute the open sesame to 
social unity through the development of 
mutual understanding during early youth, 
while racial antagonisms, religious bigot- 
ries and political animosities are still unde- 
veloped or in their InCcIple nt stages of de- 
velopment. When children of all the peo- 
ple, rich or poor, are properly cultivated in 
the garden of our publie schools, especially 
during the early years when altruism and 
the spirit of chivalry are still undefiled 
by adult intolerances and hatreds, then we 
shall find diseord diminishing and suspi- 
cion, envy and brutalities of the spirit van- 
ishing. In these circumstances it would 
seem that any type of education other than 
that fostered by the state or nation is of 
doubtful legitimacy, unless the purposes of 
private educational enterprises are in har- 
mony with practical ideals of a democracy. 

If it is true that publie education of 
all children is the centripetal force which 
binds discordant faiths, rival political be- 
liefs, secret fraternal organizations, lan- 
guage jealousies, racial antipathies and 
other forms of group malevolence, rancors 
and hatreds, into an endurable social 
unity; and if a decentralized system 
of procedure is to obtain in publie edu- 


cation, then the role of the te; 
agencies in each commonwealt 

a degree of significance hot ¢ 
any other state function. 

Not infrequently the ecultivat 
and certain professional educ 
practice, if not in theory, like ly 
categories for state edueat 
‘‘higher’’ and ‘‘lower’’—the 
prising the state universities, « 
normal schools, the latter includ 
mentary and secondary schools 

As a matter of fact, we should 1 
more accustom ourselves to rega? 
schools under the common rub: 
schools.’’ Moreover, the so-eall 
institutions have technically 
drawn away from the so-eall: 
schools until to-day we find, as bety 
‘‘upper’’ and ‘‘ lower’’ aspect of ; 
unitary educative process, a wel 
cleavage. The cleavage at times is 
complete and amounts to a el 
Across this chasm, the university, 
spect to the high school, practices tf 
old army game of ‘‘ passing the bu 
as does the high sehool, thoug! 
gree, with respect to our ele 
schools. 

It should be noted that 1 


will always find its quota of misfit 


] 
| 
( 


irrespective of defective secondar’ 


tion, but it should likewise be not 
this number could be materially reduc 


the university would broaden its a 
aims and enrich its eurricula to n 


expanding social life indicated b; 


sistence upon larger educational opport 


ties. On the other hand, it is un 


true that ineurable mediocrities ar 
ing the halls of the university in ev 


creasing numbers, and it is equal 


that the university through its « 
process is sometimes expected 
congenital limitations of these hat 
mediocrities and thus accomplis 
possible. 
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rmal schools have maintained a 
‘imate and sympathetic relationship 
lower schools than has been the 

our state universities. For a 
reasons, some good, some indiffer- 

.e without justification, the univer- 

; exhibited a certain type of aloof- 
respect to the needs of the 

schools and almost completely 
recognize the needs of the ele- 
schools. Occasionally, she has ex- 
indulgent unfriendliness, if not 

tility, toward the serious prob- 

ms of the normal sehools and teachers’ 
ves. Whatever the main reason, this 

| attitude is attributed to what 

e has characterized as ‘‘colorless in- 

y of self-contained intellectuals.’’ 
Perhaps a more accurate and appropriate 
ment would be that higher institutions 
earning are naturally conservative and 
to admit the new and the untried. 
Habits, customs and the possible danger of 


ee 


1 


listurbing the seeurity of established inter- 
ire the main ingredients which support 
mie conservatism. Classic illustra- 
ms of this type of conservatism are not 
In 1542, for example, the city of Cincin- 
nati opposed the introduction of so undemo- 
and pretentious a vanity as the 
American bathtub. Rock-ribbed Philadel- 
promptly considered controlling the 
as an invasion of existing practice, an 
nnovation fraught with grave dangers to 
ith, especially during the months from 
November to March. Staid old Boston 
isly considered the use of the tub a 
r of preseription by a reputable phy- 
as though bathing were a communi- 
disease. Even aristocratic Virginia 
endeavored to tax the inoffensive tub out of 
existence by levying a tub-tax of thirty dol- 
irs annually. Such are habit and custom 
‘ foundations of conservatism. 
The innocent tub and the just claims of 
rofessional education to a ‘‘place in the 


sun”’ are illustrative of what may happen 
when new ideas run afoul of intrenched 
practices and hardened social customs 

In 1826 an Ohio board of education 
closed the school building to a body of citi- 
zens bent upon a discussion of the question 
as to whether railroads were practical. 
‘“You are welcome,’’ the board stated, ‘‘to 
use the school house to debate all proper 
questions in, but such things as railroads 
are impossibilities and rank infidelity. 
There is nothing in the Word of God about 
them. If God designed that His intelligent 
creatures should travel at the frightful 
speed of fifteen miles an hour by steam, He 
would have clearly foretold through His 
holy prophets. It is a device to lead im- 
mortal souls down to hell.”’ 

Not to be outdone by western antag- 
onism, Massachusetts registered vigorous 
protest to an advancing tide of progress. 
In 1848 a committee of legislators in this 
Old New England commonwealth ‘‘wrin- 
kled its brow over a resolution which would 
permit married women to hold as their own 
property acquired from parents, friends or 
from their own labor or thrift.’’ The com- 
mittee reported the resolution adversely. 
There was a reason—‘‘it would destroy 
their sensibility, weaken their dependence 
on man and thereby take away one of the 
loveliest of their charms.’’ 

Certain it is that the university has 
fallen far short of her obligations in pro- 
fessionalizing education. She had failed to 
contribute her quota of desirably trained 
teachers and to assist in creating an accept- 
able social status for the rank-and-file 
teacher. In general, the state university, 
as the top end of the state’s system of pub- 
lie schools, has, with respect to the needs of 
these schools, not only failed in her oppor- 
tunities, but has neglected a duty for which 
she should be held answerable to the public 
school teaching staff of the state and to the 
fathers and mothers who believe in the 
publie schools and who look to the state uni- 
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versity for assistance not only in educating 
their boys and girls for law, medicine, engi- 
neering, ete., but who desire indirect assist- 
ance in educating their children of elemen- 
tary and secondary school age. Concretely, 
such assistance should mean substantial co- 
operation with normal colleges of accept- 
able grade through the establishment of a 
recognized teachers’ college within the uni- 
versity. It means, too, that the university 
through its college of edueation, or teachers’ 
college, should recognize that professional 
courses, having to do with the subjects in 
the elementary and secondary curricula, 
may be made worthy of collegiate study and 
properly credited. Moreover, opinion has 
it that, there is great need of considerable 
infiltration of humility in these higher alti- 
tudes of learning. The sublime indiffer- 
ence with which certain of the land- 
grant colleges have confronted the serious 
concern of children, on the one hand, and 
the feverish anxiety which they have ex- 
hibited in their pursuit of material ends on 
the other can not continue to escape the 
serious attention of the fathers and mothers 
of the children in the publie schools. It is 
not unlikely, however, that the vested aca- 
demic interests, now generally arraigned 
solidly in opposition to any adequate pro- 
gram of teacher training, may, through leg- 
islative encouragement, make suitable pro- 
visions for the scientific study of every 
important aspect of publie education. 

In truth there is real need of a thorough- 
going revision of the ideals of the state uni- 
versities with respect to their pedagogical 
obligation to the publie schools and with 
respect to a cooperative program of teacher 
training. This revision is essential in real- 
izing the next important advance in state 
education. It is necessary, if we are to con- 
tinue a great self-governing nation. In- 
comparably more time and more substance 
must be devoted to the eause of education 
if we are to become truly self-governed. 
Everywhere there is unmistakable evidence 


that sovereignty is gradually shift 
from representative government t 
Direct legislation 
than election of representatives is by 
more and more the immediate ¢ 
Nowhere and at n 


ple themselves. 


movement, then, at best, is a pe 
venture unless accompanied by a syste 
universal education which will prepar 


masses for the responsibility of direct 
islation, a degree of responsibility 
the intellectual training of 
fourth of the population. 
ously doubt whether the native in 


capacity of a large fraction of the masses 
such as will ever make it possible, throug 
the most thorough type of education 
them for direct participation in legislat 
If edueation fails, then all is lost. 
In these circumstances the study 
cation becomes a 
tanee, if indeed it does not assum: 
portance beyond that of anythin; 
has hitherto engaged the attention of t 
From this it would appear t 
a revision of the ideals of teacher trai 
in state-supported higher instituti: 
learning becomes more than a di 
becomes a prime necessity. 


thorities will voluntarily revise their 
titude or whether they will yield involun- 
tarily through the assistance of legislatior 
encouraged by the patrons of the publ 
school and the teachers. 

It is singularly true that privatel; 
dowed universities and colleges have set 
pace and maintained leadership in training 
men and women for the public school ser 
This they have done independe! 
financial support by public taxation 
without legal obligations such as rest 
state universities by reason of their being 
publie schools. 
ticularly to Chieago and Columb 
versities, where the teacher-traini 
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are fairly comparable to the facilities 
oted to other professions. There, and 
where, we find private endeavor, private 
erprise with genuine zeal and real vision, 


lering a publie service which in the 
ture of the ease falls squarely among the 
‘bligations of a state-supported uni- 
rsity. The assistance of private educa- 
nal effort to public education service is 
direct, so obviously a part of the burden 
‘ the state university, that sooner or later 
leral or state funds will find their way to 
s type of publie service institution. 

Why does this anomalous situation ob- 
‘in? It is generally agreed by the direct- 
personnel of our state universities that 
technical education has not yet attained an 
independent body of laws, facts and prin- 
‘iples such as is fully recognized in the ac- 
epted professional colleges. It is main- 
tained that a knowledge of content 
all-sufficient and that such aspects of the 
teaching process as principles of instrue 
tion, laws of learning and growth are in- 
consequential by-products of education. 
So long as this attitude prevails, the teach- 
ing personnel of any commonwealth is 
likely to find the problems of public eduea- 
tion sleeping in the bosom of the university, 
ticketed to oblivion, while state 
funds and university talent are generously, 
seriously, and rightly, devoted to elinies in 
arm machinery, to analyses of soils, and 
of the fourth dimension and the 
of an entity without space or time. 
No resources, however, appear available for 
the establishment of an educational clinic ; 
no money for a study of individual differ- 
ences in children, for an analysis of the 
literally interminable difficulties in teach- 
ing any subject. 

Horace Mann, as far back as the middle 
the nineteenth century, portrays the 
claims of the seientifie study of children 
versus the study of other natural objects in 
the world in the following significant 
language: 


me 


is 


sate ly 


study 


nature 


iiiin 


? 
0 
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Scientific men devote themselves to studying the 
When 
will they deem it honorable to devote themselves to 


instincts and habits of the winged tribes 
the education of a race of human beings? To show 
how much more precious is a bug than a child, let 
us advert to a fact which has recently happened 
within the knowledge of the whole scientific com 
A law provided by the New York legis 
lature ordered an entomological survey of the State 
of New York. This law provided that all the tribes 
of insects should be recorded; and they were r 


munity. 


corded; and they were recorded as carefully as the 
twelve tribes of Israel. But it sometimes happened 
that the scientific insect commissioner, in turning 
up a stone, or stripping a piece of bark from a 
decayed tree, or examining a weasel’s back, found 
a living polypod, which he did not know whether 
to class with fleas, in the order Suctoria, or with 
mosquitoes in the order Diptera, or in some other. 
it is said that the 
in 


In all such trying emergencies, 
insect was carefully ‘‘done up in lavender,’’ 
cased in a box, sent several hundred miles to an 
officer in one of our colleges, to have its legs scien 
tifically counted, its mandibles and bronchias ex 
of deter- 


its 


its capability metamorphosis 
mined, and its 


ascertained; and then to be returned, as carefully 


amined, 


name, species and its order 
as were the remains of Napoleon from St. Helena; 
and, at last, to be pinned up, in cabinet immor 
tality, at the capital of the state. For examining 
these specimens, naming them and assigning them 
a place among their kindred, it is said that a dollar 
was paid for each decision—not by the bug, but 
by the State of New York. 

But, in the meantime, what measures are taken, 
what eminent professional talent is employed, 
what generous emoluments are bestowed, for in 
vestigating and expounding the laws of growth and 
are de 


influence, by which thousands of children 
veloped? Is gnat, or grub, or lava, worth more 
than a human child? Are bugs the principals, and 


sons and daughters incidents? Shall the resources 


of science be exhausted upon the former, while 
chance and accident, darkness and chaos, reign 
over the latter? 

These significant words were uttered 


nearly three quarters of a century ago. 
They are as relevant to educational condi- 
tions to-day in most of our state-supported 
universities as the day when Horace Mann 
first published them. 

The leaders in state-supported higher in- 
stitutions of learning are ably seconded by 
interested and powerful laymen in their 
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contention that resources are not available 
for the inauguration of an adequate pro- 
gram of professionalized education—a pro- 
gram comparable to law, medicine and en- 
gineering. 

Witness a recent statement by one of our 
leading industrialists to the effect that the 
‘‘demands upon state universities are such 
that the taxpayers can not possibly keep 
pace with these necessities.’’ In view of his 
belief that the public is unable to finance an 
adequate educational program for our chil- 
dren, this industrialist finds it necessary 
and desirable for persons of large financial 
resources to support private educational 
enterprises. 

Several months ago Mr. Pritchett, of the 
Carnegie Foundation, in its annual report, 
expressed serious concern regarding the 
impoteney of the public to finance its edu- 
cation program. This report, because of its 
solicitude for the taxpayer’s pocketbook, 
received the widest possible publicity; it 
also received the most serious attention of 
the friends of publie education. The reply 
of the American people to the Pritchett re- 
port signalized an unmistakable determina- 
tion to support both higher and lower edu- 
cation and reaffirmed once more a people’s 
unswerving devotion to the cause of uni- 
versal education. 

When it is remembered that the coun- 
try’s chewing-gum bill approximates the 
entire cost of collegiate education, and that 
the nation’s tobacco bill would more than 
pay the salaries of all the teachers in the 
grades and colleges of the country, the 
contention of Pritchett, et al., sinks into in- 
significance. Tennessee, according to Dr. 
Claxton, spent one fifth as much money for 
education as for tobacco. 

I am unable to reconcile American prodi- 
gality in the direction of luxury and enjoy- 
ment on the one hand and American pov- 
erty in the direction of child nurture and 
culture on the other. Moreover, money de- 
voted to education is money invested in the 


255 


youth of the nation as a means of perpety 
ating a stabilized social order and ean no: 
therefore, be regarded as money expen 
I repeat, education is an investment 
not an expenditure. 
Had Mr. Pritchett contended that t 

payer can not possibly keep pace wit 
cost of war or with luxury in all its forp 


LEK 


a wave of almost universal approval would 
have followed. A little over one bil! 
dollars, the total cost of our se 
twenty-two billions for tobaceo, oy 


eandy, soft drinks and other luxuries! 
Again, the public schools, elementary a) 


Galiu 


secondary, are completely financed by a 


amount of money which did not exceed 
seven per cent. of the savings account o! 
the American people for the year 1921 

If the financial burden imposed by th 
support of publie education were equally 
distributed, the cost per individual would 
amount to three sticks of gum per day, or 
less than the price of one acceptable stogi 

It is not true that financial bankrupte 
is about to overtake us by reason of in- 
creased expenditure for educational facili- 
ties. It is more nearly true that moral 
bankruptcy is just around the corner and 


ing itself. It is approximately true that 
American municipal and other forms ot! 
corruption can not continue indefinitely 
without financial impoverishment and 
moral degeneration. It is true that th 
eost of war is crooking the spine of human- 
ity to the breaking point. But it is ever- 
lastingly not true, it is endlessly harmful 
if not positively sinful, to attribute to edu 
eation the financial responsibilities of war, 
graft and all other forms of social, political 
and industrial sins. These destructive and 
wasteful behaviors contribute to the taxa- 
tion load of which the Pritchett repor' 
makes loud complaint. 
We can not fail, indeed, we must not ! 

to observe that taxation for education 
makes a strange bed-fellow for taxation for 








ually 
‘ould 


eili- 
oral 
and 
aln- 


that 
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nd other forms of social delinquency. 

r words, taxation for investment in 
ructive educational activity must not 
identified with taxation for the im- 
noverishnment of society. I am not per- 
suaded that Mr. Pritchett is not knowingly 
side’’ on the question, and I am like- 

wise not persuaded that Mr. Pritchett is 
tirely sympathetie with the experiment 

in demoeraey with which the people of our 
republie are at present so seriously en- 


ved. It is easily conceivable, then, that 
the condition of affairs described in the 
Pritchett report is attributable to other 
facts than the American standard of public 
education. 

In all these circumstances it is well for 
state-supported universities and for the 
exponents of mass education to remember 
not only that each age is a new age, but 
that the existent age is strikingly new, due 
to the flood of ideas let loose by the tidal 
wave of 1914. A state-supported higher 
institution of learning should no longer be 
permitted to eseape its just responsibilities 
in promoting publie education, elementary 
or secondary, and in establishing coopera- 
tive relationships with high-grade teacher- 
training agencies within the state. When 
all parts of the state’s educative system— 
the elementary and secondary schools, the 
teachers’ colleges, the normal schools and 
the university—are articulated in the ser- 
vice of a common purpose, then we shall 
witness a new era in publie education. 

GeEorGE F.. Arps 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 





THE TEACHERS OF ENGLAND 
AND SELF-GOVERNMENT 


“THE paramount need of the qualified teacher 
's Ireedom.” This statement, made recently by 
one of the “qualified teachers” of England, ex- 
presses accurately a feeling which has been 


crowing for more than a half century amongst 


the o . 4 
He great organized body of elementary teach- 
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ers in that country. Freedom as interpreted by 
these teachers does not mean license, but it is a 
conception of freedom within se!f-determined 
limits. In essence, it means the control of the 
entrants to the profession in order to maintain 
a high standard of excellence and consequently 
the ability to expel those from the ranks who 
vary too far from the ethical code of the group. 
Such a control of the supply and demand of 
teachers involves of course a regulation of sal- 
aries, a price fixing for the services rendered to 
society. The freedom aimed at is not so much 
complete control of the curriculum content but 
a thing which at present looms much larger to 
the elementary teacher—the liberty, after the 
desired instruction is indicated, to impart the 
knowledge in his own way under conditions 
which allow free play of the personality, un- 
hampered by minute criticisms and suggestions. 
In short, the freedom desired is the kind which 
has been enjoyed for a long time by the mem- 
bers of the closely organized professions, such 
as medicine and law. 

Because of the degrading tyrannies and op- 
pressions so long endured by the elementary 
teachers of England, the freedom which may 
come through self-government has made a 
stronger appeal to them than it has to those 
workers engaged in other branches of the edu- 
cational system. The politically powerful Na- 
tional Union of Teachers, made up largely of 
elementary teachers, has been pushing straight 
toward the goal of self-government since its or- 
ganization in 1870 and so persistently has the 
union held this object before the teachers of 
England that it has permeated the ranks of 
those engaged in higher education, in the sec- 
ondary schools and universities. 

One who reads the printed objects of the 
union, the resolutions passed from time to time 
at its conferences, the speeches of its able lead- 
ers and the columns of its official organ, The 
Schoolmaster, must éonclude that the great am- 
bition of the union is by means of self-govern- 
ment to raise the work of the teacher to the 
status of a learned profession comparable to 
the professions of medicine and law. In the 
first publication of the National Union of 
Teachers in 1870, we read that one of its five 
objects is: “The proposal to raise teaching to 
the dignity of a profession by means of a pub- 
lie register of duly qualified teachers for every 
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class of schools.” Year after year this purpose 
has been restated until in 1922 in the annual re- 
port several objects are recorded which have a 
bearing on the subject. Some of these, the at- 
tainment of which would lead in the desired di- 
rection, read as follows: “To associate and unite 
the teachers of England and Wales; to secure 
the compilation of a comprehensive register of 
teachers; to secure the solidarity and extend the 
influence of the teaching profession; to secure 
the recognition of the teaching profession as a 
diploma granting authority; to maintain a high 
standard of qualification, to raise the status of 
the teaching profession and to open to members 
the higher posts in the educational service of 
the country, including the Inspectorate of 
Schools; to afford advice and assistance to indi- 
vidual members in educational matters, and in 
legal cases of a professional nature.” 

The compilation of a comprehensive register, 
which the teachers recognize as fundamental in 
securing all the other objects mentioned, is at 
this time becoming a realized fact. 

As a primary requisite of self-government the 
elementary teachers have emphasized the neces- 
sity of a unified teaching profession. The Na- 
tional Union has held constantly before the 
minds of its members the idea of a national 
brotherhood of teachers by which they mean a 
brotherhood “embracing all who legitimately be- 
long to the profession, those of all grades and 
denominations, from the headmaster of Eton to 
the humblest village teacher.” In 1870, when 
the union was new, it was indeed a far ery 
from “the headmaster of Eton to the humblest 
village teacher.” In 1924, the social and eco- 
nomie gap has narrowed a bit and if the Teach- 
ers’ Registration Council accomplishes the pur- 
pose hoped for by the union, the breach in an- 
other half century may be still more insig- 
nificant. 

As has been indicated, the mechanism by 
which the National Union of Teachers hopes to 
achieve self-government is the Teachers’ Regis- 
tration Council authorized by the Education 
Act of 1907 and established by an Order of the 
Privy Council issued in February, 1912. The 
council represents the whole body of the teach- 
ers of England and consists of a chairman and 
forty-four representatives appointed by asso- 
ciations of teachers. Eleven of its members are 
elected by the universities of England and 


Wales, eleven are elected by associat; 
teachers in secondary schools, eleven are , 
by associations of teachers in the pub! 
mentary schools and eleven by the various 
ciations of teachers of special subjects 

The establishment of this register in 19]2 
the public recognition that teachers of 
have interests in common and that they sh 
have the machinery for expressing their 0) 
as a body on all matters pertaining to 
professional work. At the first meeting ; 
council, the president of the board of educati, 
Mr. J. A. Pease, signified his intention to co; 
sult the council on professional matters, Hi 
pointed out that the work of the coun 
more comprehensive than merely the format 


of a register of teachers. As representative o! 


the teaching profession, he said that the board 


of education would be anxious to cooperat: 
the council and attach weight to their vi 
This attitude is a significant contrast to 


expressed by Mr. Lowe, who, when president of 


the education council in 1862, said that to con- 


sult with the teachers, meaning the elementar 
teachers, on educational matters would | 
Turgot asking the chickens in what ki: 
sauce they would be served. 


The register of teachers was not opened 
1914, and within seven years almost 70,0) 
teachers were registered. The council has 
mulated standards in regard to attaim 
professional training and teaching experier 


as conditions of registration. In the register 


kept by the council the names of those regis 
tered must be kept in one column in alphabet 


eal order—a symbol of the unity of the profes- 


sion and the absence of discrimination aga 
those oceupying humbler posts in the teachi 
world. The register may do much to remo\ 
the stigma which has been for so long 
ciated with certain grades of teaching. 

The establishment of the council is a dire 
challenge to the teachers of England to make 


+ 


‘ 


+ 


++ 


a suecess, since the Order in Council did noth- 


ing more than give statutory authority for 
compilation and defined the constitution of 


+} 


body which does the work of compilation. I! 


every way it is free from state control. It r 


nr 


mains with the teachers to make it fully repre- 


xfer 


sentative of the teaching profession, to « 
its influence and power and to make its vo! 
listened to in high places. 


7 
; 


e 




















+ is it, then, that the National Union of 
expects to achieve by this official 
‘ster and council?) Do they hope ultimately 
me control of the teaching profession 
reised in the fields of medicine and law 
embers of these professions? The medi- 
fession and others as closely organized 
en frequently cited by the leaders of the 
Vetional Union as examples for the teachers to 


In the medical profession, for exam- 
_the various branches are coordinated under 
overeignty of the General Medical Council, 

» consisting of representatives of the gen- 
practitioners, the universities, the medical 
rations and of the government. It is per- 
sible for some of these representatives to be 
n, but as a matter of fact they are ordi- 
|] medical men. Most significant is the 

| of the General Council over the register 
alified practitioners by means of which it 
le to exercise exclusive professional monop- 


+ 


\dmission to and expulsion from the reg- 
ster is determined by the council and while it 
not prevent an unregistered person from 
reseribing drugs, it ean prevent such a one 
signing a death certificate or holding any 
post of responsibility in the medical service. 
One example of the control exercised by the 
Medical Council was the refusal to allow Amer- 
doctors to practice in England during the 
Another example occurred a few years 
ago when two names were removed from the 
register hecause of “infamous conduct in a pro- 
fessional sense.” The “infamous conduct” 
turned out to be nothing worse than administer- 
ng anestheties to the patients of a skilled but 
inregistered surgeon—Mr. H. A. Barker. 

The legal profession in England is even more 
losely organized than is that of medicine. Both 
branches, the barristers and solicitors, control 
the entranee to the profession. Large admission 
tees and severe conditions of apprenticeship 
onfine the membership largely to the sons of 
gentlemen.” Admission may be refused or 
expulsion may oeeur if political views antago- 
e the Benchers of the Inns of Court—the real 
ontrolling body in the profession. 

To an organization as complete as those men- 
ned ahove at least one great body of teach- 
s in England looks forward. The National 
‘nion of Teachers has from the first held this 





r 
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type of organization before its members as the 
ideal to be striven for. 

Specifically, what will this kind of self-gov- 
ernment in the teaching profession mean? First 
of all, it will mean an Education Council which 
has the power to examine applicants and grant 
diplomas and so a jealous guarding of the en- 
trants to the profession—a sine qua non of self- 
government. Any one familiar with the history 
of popular education in England will under- 
stand the attitude of the elementary teachers in 
this respect. Since the minutes of 1546 were 
issued prescribing the qualifications of certifi- 
cated teachers, the problem of the supply and 
demand of the teachers in the elementary schools 
has been left for the Education Department to 
solve. The method of solution has seemed to 
the teachers haphazard and unscientific to the 
extreme. It has been a manipulation of stand- 
ards and inducements as the occasion required, 
but the occasion has not always been concerned 
with the welfare of the schools. The post-war 
unemployment of teachers in England is an ex- 
ample in question. Previous to the war and 
during that time there was a dearth of teachers 
in England and the Board of Edueation was 
concerned over the supply of competent teach- 
ers. To attract more and better men into the 
profession came the improved salary scales, the 
generous superannuation act and the promise of 
a greater supply of “higher education” by 
means of the continuation schools. It was pre- 
dicted as a result of this measure that about 
30,000 additional teachers would be needed. 
The year 1918 was a bright one for the schools 
of England and full of promise for the teach- 
ers, but a nipping frost came in 1922, the vear 
the campaign was waged for national economy. 
As a result, salaries were reduced, a restaffing 
oceurred in certain schools which reduced the 
number of teachers employed, and the scheme 
of continuation schools fell by the wavside. 
Consequently, there was a glut in the labor 
market. 

The attention of the Board of Education was 
called to the unemployment situation amongst 
the teachers by questions in Parliament and by 
various organizations, but the measures taken 
could not relieve the immediate situation. More 
recently a departmental committee, representing 
the board of education, the local education au- 


Cal 
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thorities and the teachers, has been set up to 
investigate and to report upon the teaching sup- 
ply and to suggest means of placing it upon a 
more satisfactory basis. Certainly the National 
Union of Teachers is justified in the demand for 
a more systematic regulation of the labor force 
in the teaching profession. But whether it 1s 
desirable to place the entire control of the en- 
trants to the profession in the hands of the pro- 
fession itself is another question. 

The so-called learned professions in England 
are now controlled in such a way that it is dit- 
fieult for the son of a laboring man to gain en- 
trance. The teaching profession, particularly 
that of elementary teaching, has always been 
open to the common man and it would be an 
unfortunate thing to have this avenue closed. 
But there is no reason to think that such will 
be the case if the National Union of Teachers 
has its proper influence in the profession. The 
question has been repeatedly discussed at their 
conferences both before and after the establish- 
ment of the registration council and it has been 
emphasized that the entrance to the profession 
must be kept open for children of ability in all 
walks of life. 

Up to the present time there has been no di- 
rect compulsion upon teachers in regard to 
registration. The council has not sought to make 
it compulsory in any way, but its efforts have 
been directed mainly towards _ establishing 
proper standards and making these generally 
known, leaving it to the publie to discriminate 
between those teachers who are .well equipped 
for their work and those who are not. Whether 
this policy will be continued it is not possible 
to say. The council recently stated that certain 
local authorities were beginning to attach cer- 
tain privileges to registration and that the board 
of edueation might properly be asked to make 
it impossible for an unregistered person to be 
the head of a school. 

If the teachers succeed in gaining entire eon- 
trol of their profession discipline will be en- 
forced by a code of honor, as it is in the other 
closely: organized professions. During the past 
twenty years the National Union of Teachers 
has built up by concrete example a list of 
actions which it considers to be unprofessional 
and for which members may be punished to the 
extent of expulsion from the union. Under a 


system of self-government a mem 
would be dropped from the register 
duct held to be detrimental to the 

the members of the profession as we 
interests of society at large. W] 
registered person might not be pre 
teaching, yet his usefulness as a tea 
be seriously curtailed in case he offe: 
profession sufficiently to be dropp« 
register. In certain professions the 
code of ethics as a safeguard to the 
well known. Is the teaching profess 

a nature that the same kind of protect 


the public is needed? The danger here, 


where, lies in the possibilities for the : 
such a standard by a powerful and 
organized profession. 

Perhaps a more serious question 
control of the entrants and exits to 
fession is the question of the cont: 


eurriculum by the profession itsé 


there is no comparison with other prot 


Edueation is a more vital thing to the 
a nation than is either medicine or 
can conceive and legitimately hope for 
where the duties of the doctors and law 
reduced to a minimum and those larg 


; 


preventive nature. But such is not tru 


ease of edueation. As civilization advan 


role of the educator becomes more 


with responsibility since education is co: 


with handing on the accumulated kr 
and traditions of the group. Edueatio: 
sizes the values which the nation « 


t 


worth striving for and so it rests large! 


the educational system to give the 


the character of a nation. What is to be taught 


seems vastly too important a matter 


; 


to any one profession, even though 


profession actually engaged in the wor! 


educating. Certainly the consumers or t 
eral public should share with the pr 
the great responsibility of deciding 
riculum content. 

As far as one is able to judge, the eler 
teachers at present are far more < 
with raising the status of the profess 


creasing their salaries and doing awa‘ 
what they consider uncalled-for interfere! 


the conduct of their work by adm 
officials than they are in deciding the 
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trriculum. But this attitude might be 

n ease the teachers effected a “close” 
eonnection the reader should be re- 
that there is a tendency for all organ- 
fessions to become conservative and to 
hance. When it is a question of the 
ing profession, the subject-matter and the 
handing it on would tend to become 
|. as unchanging and sacred as some 
















‘r college customs. The power of rehabitu- 
heeomes more difficult as the “cake of 
Desirable 


nlasticity is in all professions, it is most 


crows harder and harder. 


tial in the teaching profession if a nation 
ve and The social heritage 
be handed on largely by teachers, but the 


progress. 


heritage is ever a changing one and the 

; must be constantly on the watch for 
liseoveries, new philosophies and signifi- 
changes in the organized relations of 
The profession must remain 
ently pliable to throw off its old ideas 
| methods and adopt new ones when change 
cated. 


tablv stagnation. 


pelIngs. 


Unless it does this the result is 


s tendency to resist change characteristic 
closely organized human groups is one 
es, th f the strongest arguments against self-govern- 
the teaching profession. 

cerned Another important and highly desirable re- 
t which would necessarily follow from self- 
in the teaching profession is a 
tter coordination of the stages in the educa- 


gvovernment 
> wit tional system of England, a coordination in 
hich the elementary school would be the first 
n the chain and the university the last. 
This involves a more abundant supply of sec- 
ve the ondary education and the abolishment of fee 
Secondary education in England has 
had a kind of pyramidal development in which 
the benefits to be derived have broadened slowly 
lownward from the aristocratic apex to the 
mmon man at the base. But this broaden- 

process will eontinue without the realiza- 

of self-government by the teachers. The 
traditional idea that secondary education 
he natural monopoly of the leisured class is 
ing superseded by the more scientifie one that 
vrains and poverty are sometimes found asso- 
and that a good deal of ability which 
cht be turned to the service of the state is 


paying, 





+ 


ntent ] ciated 
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lost beeause of the failure of thousands of 
boys and girls to find accommodations in the 


With the of the 
education act of 1918 came the recognition by 


secondary schools. passage 
the state of the necessity for a free system of 
secondary education, and it is safe to predict 
that with or without professional self-govern- 
ment, free secondary education will come in the 
near future and with it a more organic linking 
up of the various branches in the educational 
system. 

Other benefits expected from self-govern 
ment by the elementary teachers of England 
could be mentioned, such as better salaries and 
security of tenure, but enough has been said to 
quarter the wind is_ blowing. 
the 


tendency reviewed here as a step in the direc 


show in which 


Some students are inclined to consider 


tion of a syndicalist state in which the unit 
combination—either 
The 


been 


is the voeational profes 


sional or industrial. Teachers’ Registra 


tion Council has ealled a “guild in 


It has been said of it that “with one 
the the Guild 


could become an accomplished fact.” 


” 
embryo. 


more turn of wheel Education 


The educational system of the United States, 
founded on principles of social equality and 
developed in a country which theoretically at 
least believes in equal educational opportuni 
has not rise to 


ties for all classes, 


aggressive, organization of the type found in 


given 
England. But this tendency toward “profes 
sionalism” is of significance to the teaching 
world of all countries and its further develop 
ment should be watched with interest by those 
engaged in the same profession on this side of 
the Atlantic. 
Donna F. THompson 
Mount HOLyOKE COLLEGE 





THE RENAISSANCE OF DRAMA 


THE dramatic impulse is one of the oldest 
with which we are endowed. It is shared to a 
considerable extent by the monkeys, who al- 
All 


ideas tend to find their way into action in pro- 


ways wish to imitate every action they see. 
portion to their vividness. There are no other 
motor ideas that are so vivid as those of actions 
we have just seen. Acting is the most perfect 

It is the representation 
Under 


form of expression. 


that comes nearest to life. ideal condi- 
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tions it seems to the audience as though it had 
really witnessed the events portrayed. It seems 
to the actor as though he had really experienced 
them. It is absurd to regard acting as having 
any moral quality other than writing or speak- 
ing has. Acting is a form of expression, moral 
or immoral, according to what it has to ex- 
press. 

If any one has any questions as to its ef- 
fectiveness, let him watch any audience at a 
good play for a few minutes, and notice the 
expression of the faces. Now they break out 
in rapturous applause; now they laugh, and 
now they weep. Set the same audience to read- 
ing the drama. We should not get any of these 
expressions or at least not to the same degree. 
Some of the audience are always under a mo- 
mentary hallucination that the real events are 
transpiring before them. 

Dramatization is a stern test of our ideas. 
Every detail must be clear and clearly possible. 
How impossible do many stories appear when 
we try to represent them. Dreamy generalities 
will not go. Ariels and fairies are beautiful to 
read about, but absurd when acted. 

Little children are natural actors. They imi- 
tate nearly every action they see. They become 
in suecession father, mother, Fido and all the 
other animate things of their environment. The 
girls are forever having tea parties with their 
dolls. The visit of the doctor is dramatized for 
many sueceeding days, while the cireus will fur- 
nish material for shows for the next month. 
They dramatize also the stories they read and 
hear, and become in turn Goldie Locks, Snow 
White or Cinderella. They have no embarrass- 
ment about words. They seldom need to hear a 
story more than once before they are ready to 
act it. Ordinarily these small plays of child- 
hood are given without costumes or scenery, but 
these are an advantage. H. G. Wells in “Mr. 
Britling” has a fine account of how everybody 
dresses up for dinner and dance at Matchings 
Fasy in the variegated attire of all lands and 
ages. Chlidren love to do so. The oceasion 
when they can put on long dresses or some fan- 
tastic attire is always attractive. It is well to 
keep or acquire a stock of costumes for this 
purpose. 

The kindergarten is becoming more and more 
dramatic. Many of our new readers are dra- 
matie readers, or if they are not, they are so 


arranged that the stories can easil) 
tized. 

Under the work play study pla: 
toon system, as the Gary plan is co; 
known, there is usually provision 
torium period several times a wee 
siderable proportion of these periods ; 
to dramatics. Many of the little dra 
are well done, thoroughly entertai; 
everybody. They are often given bei 
whole school, though they are al 
primarily for their value to the act 
selves. 

In most of our new high schools 
splendid auditoriums. English class« 
ing more and more to present the p 
are studying. In many high schools t] 
dramatic associations that give a series o} 
each vear. In not a few, there is re: 
scenery and stage lighting. Many ar 
lating from year to year a considerah 
robe. It will not be long before all! t! 
high schools have the costumes for al! 
characters. 

Dramatic clubs are being organize 


communities no less. At commu 


buildings, field houses and social center 


dramatie club is always popular. To a 
ing extent young people are learning t 
tain themselves and their neighbors 
The drama of the middle ages was 1 
ligious. It consisted of miracle, mor: 


passion plays. All drama of the organized 


is religious in its origin. Both trag 
comedy originated as accessories to the ft 
Dionysus or Bacchus in Greece. On ac 
the degenerate dramas of the sixteent! 
enteenth centuries many of the churches 
to regard all plays as wicked and forh 





communicants to attend. A broader point 


view is coming into the church. Drar 
large feature in the modern Sunday se! 
many churches there are dramatic asso 


which give occasional entertainments. 
churches about Boston united last yea: 


the great drama of Jeremiah, which was 


1 th; 


sented in a number of churches and 
and attracted large audiences everywher 


. . Jax 
Probably the most interesting recent « 


ment is in the colleges and universities 


of them are getting their theaters. Drar 
clubs are being trained by the professor 
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heen trained to act 
When they get into college there will probably 
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A dramatic school will probably soon 
of the professional schools at many of 
er universities. Teams of actors from 
mber of them are already touring the coun- 
ine their vocations. Much of this act- 
even now with the present inadequate 
+» above the average that one would see 
our larger theaters. The college has 
ot vet received the crop of actors who have 
from kindergarten up. 
larger proportion of students seeking some 
m of dramatie expression. The acting will 
, be better. The little child is not self-con- 
s. He really lives the part. Later, it is 
re difficult to avoid self-consciousness and 
rrassment and be really natural. 
The most difficult community to reach is the 


ral community. In the past it has had no 


drama. About a decade ago Professor Arvold 


rganized at the Agricultural College of North 


Dakota a “little theater” for the giving of plays 


ch earried the message of a better rural life. 


Several plays and pageants have been given 


( 


1 


ahead at the end of the summer. 


+) 


wh 


1, 


vear at the college, and a number of origi- 
| plays have been written. In the summer of 
1, Professor Arvold took a company of these 

ers from the college on a four of 40 small 
ns in North Dakota. They played in school 

lings, grange halls and sometimes in barns. 
eir largest audience was 700, their smallest, 
). The actors were paid twenty-five dollars 
The company came out a little 
A number of 


eek each. 


ich theaters have been founded in other states 
ring the last few years. The country needs 
ir message. 

The extension divisions of the universities are 
yw sending out lecturers, musicians and enter- 


‘iners, and in some eases they are taking 
harge of the regular summer Chautauquas. 


he most popular thing they could do, which 
mld be almost sure to meet with approval and 


nancial support, would be to add good drama 


their repertoire. Why not? The extension 


livision has the machinery for distribution. 


he university is beginning to train the actors. 
e new high schools ean furnish the auditor- 
ms, already heated, belonging to the people, 


ere no rent need be paid. If Shakespearian 


or other classie plays are given, the high school 


also furnish most of the audience. An au- 
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dience otf a thousand at a quarter admission 
An audience of 
A slightly 
higher price might be charged in the small 


would yield $250.00 a night. 
250 would probably be sufficient. 
towns. Such a movement should finance itself, 
and be a splendid contribution alike to the 
social, educational and recreative life. If so- 
ciety doubts the value of the inane movie which 
represents the dime-novel adventures of impos- 
sible heroes or the daydreams of seventeen, or 
even of a theater whose actors have had their 
training mainly in a school of dissipation, what 
offer 
tional theater of the kind mentioned? 


better substitute can it than the educa- 
Drama 
is undoubtedly our most effective way of con- 
veying ideas. Why should we leave it to the 
devil? Many of the larger theaters of Europe 
are owned and subsidized by the municipalities, 
while France has three national theaters. No 
charge was made at the theaters of Athens or 
The theaters of Athens especially 
were great educational institutions. 

What finer piece of Americanization could 
this country do than to send out through its 
Bureau of Education would 
give Drinkwater’s Abraham Lincoln or episodes 


of Rome. 


companies that 


from the life of Washington or Roosevelt? It 
would be worth while to the country, but there 
is no reason why these plays should be given 
free. They need not represent any consider- 
able expense. 

A dramatic foundation run for moral and re 
ligious purposes booking its players in high 
With plays 
and players vouched for by responsible people 


schools and churches would help. 


at the top, local communities would have little 
hesitation in engaging their services. It is not 
at all evident that such a service might not be 
self-supporting outside the overhead of the cen- 
tral office or even including that. If we could 
have such a service coming to us semi-officially, 
really a part of our educational system, and 
along with this the logical development of local 
actors and companies of neighborhood talent 
as it is now taking place, it would be a splendid 
contribution to our social life. 

There are about 400 summer schools in the 
United States. The students are mostly teach- 
ers from the rural schools. Each of these sum- 
mer schools could support an inexpensive pres- 


wer k 


throughout the summer, while a school like Co- 


entation of good drama at least once a 
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lumbia with its 12,000 students could easily 
have a dramatic company of its own and keep 
them busy. This is less necessary in New York 
than it is in Oklahoma, but even in New York 
there is seldom much worthwhile drama in sum- 
mer. The summer school is the natural place 
for the university-trained troupe to get its start. 
The times and conditions are ripe for the de- 


velopment of great drama here in America. 


Henry S. Curtis 
DIRECTOR OF PHYSICAL EI ATION 
FOR THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
ALEXANDER JAMES INGLIS 


In the death of Alexander James Inglis, 


‘ pro- 
in the Graduate School ot 


fessor of education 
Education, Harvard University, American edu- 
cation and Harvard University have sustained a 
severe loss. The end came suddenly on April 
12 after a very brief illness. Professor Inglis 
had earned national repute as a leader in the 
field of secondary education. He had been a 
prominent figure in the movement for the re- 
organization of secondary education and in the 
development ot the junior high school. His 
services as a member of the faculty of the Grad- 
uate School of His 


counsel, his teaching and his productive work as 


Edueation were invaluable. 


an author and investigator contributed greatly 
to the building up of the school. 


born in Middletown, 


He was graduated from 


Professor Inglis was 
Connecticut, in 1879. 
Wesleyan University with the degree of A.B. 
in 1902. As an undergraduate he achieved high 
distinction both in scholarship and in athletics. 
For ten years after his graduation from college 
he taught in secondary schools in Pennsylvania, 
New York City and California, gaining an en- 
viable reputation as a teacher of Latin. He re- 
ceived from Columbia University the degree of 
A.M. in 1909 and Ph.D. in 1911. 

In 1912 he went to Rutgers College as pro- 
fessor of education and director of the summer 
school and extension courses, and two years 
later was appointed assistant professor of edu- 
His promotion 
to professor of education 1919. In 
that same year, he directed a survey of the edu- 


cational system of Virginia for a committee of 


eation at Harvard University. 
came in 
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XIX, 
the state legislature. He also made « 
surveys in Winchester, Virginia, and 
Maine, and served on survey staffs in th 
ot Washington, South Dakota and India 


1918 he was a member of the organiz: 
mittee on education and special trai: 
plans division of the general staff, and 
educational adviser 


was appointed 


headquarters. He was a leading member 
Commussion on the Reorganization of See 
Education appointed in 1911 by the Nat 
Education The 


publication of this commission, ealled “T} 


Association. most 
dinal principles of secondary education,” 
largely influenced by Professor Inglis 
His publications include widely used 
school “The Rise 
High School in Massachusetts,” “Prin 


“Virginia 


text-books in Latin, 


Secondary Edueation,” 
Schools,” “Intelligence Quotient Valu 
standard tests in the fields of Latin and | 
Professor Inglis was a fellow of th 
ean Association for the 
ence, and a member of the National | 
Association, the National Association o! 
tors of Educational Research, the Natio: 


Advancement 


ciety for the Scientifie Study of Educati 
National Society of College Teachers of 
which society he was presid 


of U 


cation, of 
1921, the 
Professors, the 
Colleges and Schools, PI! 

Kappa, Delta Kappa Epsilon, Phi 

Kappa, and the New England Wesleyan, 
City, University 


American Association 
New 


Secondary 


England 


vard, Boston 
Clubs. 

He is survived by Mrs. Inglis, who 
toinette Clark, of Cortland, New Yor! 
his father, William Grey Inglis, of Middlet 
Connecticut. 

Although his period of productive effort 
short, Professor Inglis had a record ot 
plishment which few men attain in a 
He was a man of exceptional intellectu: 
and courage—a tireless seeker after thy 
He did not hesitate to take the unpopu! 
on a question if his clear thinking led 
that direction. THis 
sense of justice, his humor, his warm 
sympathy and his friendliness gained | 
affection of 


keen mind, his 


and 
His untimely dé 


universal admiration 


dents and eolleacues. 











Associatio 














and Col 
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Graduate School of Education cf an 
edneator whose influence in the school 
merican edueation will be felt for 


ears to come. 


STEPHEN S. COLVIN 


Mebruary 26, 1924, by a unanimous vote 
ve members present the following 
were adopted by the National 


r the Study of Education. 


_ death has removed from the National 


S t for the Study of Education, Stephen Ss. 


an who has for many years served the 
sa member of its executive committee, as 
r to its Yearbook of thoughtful and 
articles, and as an earnest advocate of 
nal aims; be it 
That this society, at its annual meet 
at Chicago, February 26, 1924, hereby 
ess to its deep appreciation of Professor 
services to the society, to its admiration 
personal qualifications as a teacher, an 
and a leader in educational thought, 
sense of abiding loss which his death has 
is, his fellow-workers; be it also 
That these resolutions be entered upon 
tes of this meeting, and that a copy of 


sent to Professor Colvin’s family. 
Guy M. WHIPPLE, 


Secretary 


ACTIVITIES OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
lure Institute of International Education is 
nging for visits to the United States next 
and winter of debating teams of both the 
versity of Oxford and the University of 
ridge. The team of the Oxford Union 
remain in this country for an entire 
mester and will spend the time debating with 
ve teams west of the Alleghanies. In their 
the past two years the Oxford teams 
re at eastern institutions only. The Cam- 
ze students will come for a short period 
fall to debate in the east. 
he latest bulletin of the Institute of Inter- 
Education reports, regarding the for- 


} + 


eign student and the immigration law, that the 


arranged by the institute to be used by 


zn students who intend to come to an in- 
m of higher learning in this country has 





recently been distributed to the colleges and 
universities and has apparently met with gen 
eral approval. It is printed in English, French 
and German and is very detailed in its instrue- 
tions so that the foreign student who follows 
its direction ought to have little difficulty in 
being admitted to the country. It has secured 
the endorsement of the commissioner-general of 
immigration, and, on the advice of the state 
department, it has been sent to the American 
consulates in the countries from which most 
foreign students come. A separate copy of the 
blank in Spanish is now in the printer's hands. 
It will be distributed for the use of the large 
number of students who eome from Latin 
America. 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF THE 
NEWER TENDENCIES IN 
EDUCATION 


THERE has recently been published Number 1, 
Volume 1, of Progressive Education, “a quart 
erly review of the newer tendencies in educa 
tion.” This is the new organ of the Progressive 
Education Association, Washington, D. C 
edited by Gertrude Hartman. In paper, type 
and make-up, it is an attractive journal. 

The frontispiece is a reproduction of a 
photograph of Dr. Charles W. Eliot, whose 
message is quoted expressing congratulations 
on “the very interesting contents of the first 
number.” Dr. Eliot writes: “The progressive 
schools are increasing rapidly in number and 
in influence and the educational public is be 
coming more and more awake to their merits. 
They are to be the schools of the future in 
both America and Europe.” 

The contributors to the issue include Fred 
erick Burt, Carleton W. Washburne, Helen 
Parkhurst, Ernest Jackman, John Eades, Ovide 
Decroly, Amelia Hamaide and Jean Lee Hunt. 

Stanwood Cobb writes: 

Each number of Progressive E tion will be 
devoted mainly to a single toy whi seems 


worthy of note amongst the many phases of the 


progressive movement in edueatior rhe air f 
the Progressive Education Association . ; not 
necessarily to advocate or to be special | 3 
for these advance movements, these expe ents 
education, but rather to give the a hospital 
platform from which they ay obtain a | 


hearing. 
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THE OHIO SOCIETY OF COLLEGE 
TEACHERS OF EDUCATION 


Ar a meeting reported to be “most stimula 
ting and successful,” the Ohio Society of Col 
lege Teachers of Education on April 4 decided 
to conduct certain researches in the teaching 
of education and voted a fund to support them. 
The meeting, held at Ohio State University, was 
H. B. Williams, of the 


and 


President 
College, 


Peters, ot Ohio Wesleyan Uni 


in charge ot 
Normal 


Secretary C. C 


State jowling Green, 
versity. 
The program began with a 


“Edueation tor 


¢ 


ot 


educa- 


discussion 
mastery in courses 1n 
H. W. Nutt, of the Ohio Wesleyan 
and Charles E. Toledo 


Sidney L. Pressy, of the Ohio State 


tion” by 


University Russell, of 
University; 
University, spoke on “Research development of 
a course in educational psychology,” and Dean 
H. F. 
on “Teaching methods in use among the faculty 
of to five 


belonging Asso- 


Martin, of Wittenberg College, reported 


based on visits 


the Ohio 


eollegves,” 


to 


members 
colleges College 
elation. 


H. G. 


the question, “Should the history of education 


Good, of Ohio University, presented 


present-day educational 
situations rather than chronologically?” The 


MeMillian, of 


organized around 


be 


diseussion was opened by J. V. 
Miami University. 

At the joint dinner in the evening of the Ohio 
College Dr. r. 
Duggan, of the Institute of International Edu- 


Association sections, Stephen 


cation, New York, gave an address. 


CONFERENCE OF THE U. S. BUREAU 
OF EDUCATION ON COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION 


THE coordination of business preparation 
and placement was the general topic of the 
third annual the United States 
Bureau of the Eastern 
mercial Teachers’ Association at the Hotel Me- 
Alpin, New York City, on April 18, when a 


number of prominent business men joined with 


conference of 


Edueation with Com- 


educators in discussing commercial occupations 
and training. 

Serving as chairman, Dr. Glen Levin Swig- 
gett, of the of Edueation, told 
secondary business training is being extended 


Bureau how 


rapidly throughout the schools of the nation. 
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Vo 


Of the two and one half million 
publie schools, 25 per cent. are taki: 
subjects. 


In view of the development of 
and the consequent need for the train 
schools and colleges, it is becoming 
increasing importance to relate ade 
ness training in the schools at all tim: 
of America 


wisely directed program of vocational 


ness needs our growing 


placement would seem necessary. Ti 
placement must be intelligent and super 
is impossible without teachers of bus 
having a larger measure than they 
gained by 


business experience 


contacts. 


Henry C. Link, of Lord and Ta 
York, emphasized the need referred 
Swiggett, declaring that business 


should 


particularly in the fields they are t 


have actual experience i 


Commercial schools, either singly 
ative groups, should operate an employ: 
for past and present students. Su 
would give them an opportunity to test t 
and to develop th 
These 


services should develop a technique of 


of their product, 
accordance with actual results. 


in conjunction with the employment 


increasing number of company em] 


which will make it possible to place | 
attainme 


cordance with their academic 


will also give the schools important 


about just how to educate their pupils 


“Beginning even lower than the 


the 
with the general nature and conditions 


grade schools should acquaint 


ness,” said John K. Clapp, of the 
Press. 


Birl E. 


change, told the conference that 


Shultz, of the New York St 
“Tt is | 
increasingly difficult for a boy who 
education to obtai 


Of the 312 pages 


than a high-school 
in Wall Street.” 
junior employees of the New York St 
change, 73 per cent. are studying in 
schools and colleges, “such subjects 
keeping and accounting, business fina 
economics, stenography and typewril 


mercial law, English, Spanish, railway, 


and industrial bonds, algebra, geometr) 


of Wall Street, management, spelling, 


and investments.” 


é 








| KE. Lough, of the Extramural Divi- 
New York University, said: 


of coordinating business prepara 
acement is fundamentally a problem of 
logy. Detailed job analysis will sup 

st of operations involved in each occupa 
lustrial psychology must ascertain what 
ts or capacities are necessary in order 
these several operations effectively. 

. the traits are included in the native equip 
pupil, while other traits may be a 

1 may be termed skills or habits. The 
developing or strengthening the native 

yf acquiring or organizing the skills, 

rily matters of educational psychology. 

ears that the student is deficient in certain 
native traits he should be encouraged to 
s attention to some other occupation, in 
s defici ney would not prove a serious 
The commercial high school should not 

to train pupils for occupations which re 
gree of maturity or of experience beyond 
ally possessed by a high school graduate ; 
e, accounting, advertising, private secre 
ities, ete. Training for these occupations 


rly be left to institutions of collegiate 


(. B. Ellis, president of the Eastern Com- 
Teachers’ Association, summarized the 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION AND THE 
STATE UNIVERSITIES 
extent to which attendance at state col- 
eges and universities of the United States has 
eeded attendance at church colleges and uni- 
rsities is indicated in a publication recently 
sued by the Executive Committee of Chris 
Edueation of the Presbyterian Church, en- 
“The Chureh and Its Students at State 
Institutions of Higher Education,” and cited in 
in Education. 
Until the time of the civil war, the publication 
states, “the Christian church was almost the 
le factor in establishing and maintaining the 
More than 
per cent. of all the college and univer- 


Is and colleges of the land. 


graduates came from institutions founded 


+} 


church.” 


te as 1870 the total enrollment in all the 
lleges and universities was only about 6,000 
l'o-day more than one half of all students who 


eiving higher education are in state schools. 
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In 1880 about 10,000 students were enrolled in 
state institutions of higher educatio In 1890 this 
had inereased about 22,000, in 1900 to about 
45,000, in 1910 to more than 100,000, in 1920 to 
over 200,000 and in 1922 to over 250,000 


There are now gathered together in the stats 
versities of the fifteen southern states 34.179 your 
men and young women; in the technical colleges 
14,759 men and 8,630 women, and in the normal 
colleges of varied grades 9,134 men and 24,153 
women, a total of 47.395 men and 41.088 
women. 

To-day all the great denominations of America 
have more youth in state institutions than in their 
own colleges. This is largely because the state is 
providing vocational training on a broad seale ar 
is supplying technical and professional educatio 
which our church does not attempt to give 


It is stated that accredited courses in the 
Christian religion or in religious education are 
offered in 21 state universities, and are not ot 
fered in 19. Ten state universities employ their 
instructors in these subjects. In three, denomi 
national representatives work independently of 
each other, and in six, the representatives work 
in cooperation. In two, the local ministers are 
the instructors. In six states there are said to 


be legal barriers to the teaching of such courses 


PUBLIC HEALTH SURVEY OF 
MINNEAPOLIS 

PROFESSOR CHARLES-Epwarp A. WINSLOW, 
chairman of the Department of Public Health, 
of the Yale School of Medicine, and Professor 
Ira V. Hiscock, of the department, are in Min 
neapolis, Minn., where they have been invited 
by the Council of Social Agencies to make a 
study of the health machinery of the city. 

The survey is being conducted in general ae 
cord with the program of the Committee of 
Municipal Health Department Practice of the 
American Public Health Association of which 
Professor Winslow is chairman, and in close 
cooperation with the Advisory Committee of the 
Council of Agencies and the many local agen- 
cies which they will study. General sanitary 
conditions, the provisions for the control of 
communicable diseases, hospital and laboratory 
facilities, industrial hygiene, nursing, the pro 
gram for maternity, infant and child care, and 
the factors bearing directly upon the health of 
the people are important factors to be studied 


in the survey. 
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Although along similar lines, the survey of 
Minneapolis will be on a more comprehensive 
scale than the survey which Professor Winslow 
and Professor Hiscock have just completed ot 
the town of Manchester, Conn. Here the official 
and voluntary health work of the town was sur- 
veyed and a program tor the utilization of 
available resources in building up an ideal 
health organization for a small community pre- 
sented. They have made surveys of New Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts, this year, and have pre- 
viously made surveys of Ansonia, Hartford, 


Middletown, New Haven and Westport, Con- 


necticut. 


THE SUPERINTENDENCY OF THE 
NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS 

Tue Board of Education of New York City 
on April 23 elected as city superintendent of 
schools Dr. William J. O’Shea, associate super- 
intendent since 1918, for the term of six years. 
Dr. O’Shea was nominated by President George 
J. Ryan, seconded by Commissioner John E. 
Bowe. 

More than fifty educational and civie organi- 
vations had endorsed the reelection of Dr. 
William L. Ettinger, whose term expired on 
April 30. President Ryan aceused Dr. Ettinger, 
as reported in accounts of the board meeting, 
of having failed to make annual reports to the 
hoard since 1918, of having attempted to block 
a survey of the school system by the board, of 
having ridiculed “officials of the city of New 
York by unnecessary, undignified and caustie 
comment,” of having failed to reorganize prop- 
erly the building bureau of the department, of 
having caused friction between the board of 
education and the board of estimate, of having 
failed to cooperate generally with the board of 
education and of propagandizing for his re- 
election. 

President Ryan announced that the vacancy 
in the ranks of associate superintendents 
eaused by the promotion of Dr. O’Shea would 
be held open for Dr. Ettinger if he cared to 
accept it. Dr. Ettinger stated after the meet 
ing that he would not consider it. Thus he 
left the public school system of New York on 
May 1, after having been associated with it for 


forty years. 
“I am deeply grateful for the support of the 


public and especially tor the pr 


people who were acquainted with my 


said Dr. Ettinger. “When I began my 
city superintendent I pledged mys¢ 
should be the best superintendent t) 
children ever had. I have never fai 


efforts to keep that pledge.” 


ee 


Dr. O’Shea, the new superintendent, | 


associated with the city public schoo 


for more than thirty-five vears. Born 


) 


city, he attended Publie School 2, o 


Street, and was graduated from ( 


in 1887. Manhattan College later awa: 


him the degree of Master of Science, a) 
took graduate work at St. Francis Xavier 
lege, New York University, Columbia U; 


sity and Fordham College. He also st 


Jellevue Medical College. 


Dr. O'Shea began his teaching car 


Publie Sehool 75, Manhattan, of whicl 


l 


became principal after teaching in 


School 5, Manhattan. Subsequently 


} 


designated to organize Publie Sehool 171. 


hattan, and was later principal of 


vears. In 1906 he was made a distr 


( 


intendent and assigned to Districts 32 


Brooklyn. Later he was put in charge « 


tricts 10 and 11, Manhattan. In 1918 he 


made an associate superintendent 
supervised the appointment and assig 


teachers. 





nn 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 


NEWS 


G. StTantey HA, president emeritus 


Clark University, eminent for his wor 
chology and in education, died on 


aged seventy-eight years. 


nK LI 


THE inauguration of Dr. Robert E. 


as president of Western Reserve Uni 


Ap 


Vi 


\ 


will take place at exercises on October 10. 


dedication of the Medical School will follo 
October 17 and there will be education: 


ferences on October 18. 


PROFESSOR JOHN B. PARKINSON, \ 


dent of the University of Wisconsin, a 


fessor emeritus of constitutional and 


tional law, celebrated his ninetieth birth 
April 11. Professor Parkinson graduat 


the class of 1860, and ever since he 


connected with the university. 


{ 
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Nixa Bana, known as a political econo- 
; been appointed minister of education 
Labor Cabinet of Denmark. 


\ies. R. G. Parrerson, of Columbus, Ohio, 
named as a trustee of Ohio State Uni- 

» sueceed the late Dr. T. C. Mendenhall. 

iu E. Burke has been reelected super- 

ent of the Boston schools for a term ot 


irs by the unanimous vote of the school 


ssor ARNOLD GESELL, of Yale Univer- 

hold a conference at Superior, Wiscon- 

_on May 7 under the auspices of the Normal 
School and the Grade Teachers’ Club. 


\V. W. GeEHREND, agriculture supervisor for 

S Hughes, formerly superintendent of 

s, died suddenly at Fredric on March 22. 

« the war Mr. Gehrend acted as editor of 
IVisconsin Journal of Education. 


De. CHARLES E. Bruce, a practising surgeon, 
merly a member of the New York City 
Board of Edueation, died on April 18, aged 
seventy-three years. 

Miss ELeanor Frances Jourpary, principal 
of St. Hugh’s College, Oxford, since 1915, died 
April 6, at the age of sixty years. 


Tue sixth meeting of the Boston chapter of 
the American Association of University Pro- 
tessors was held on April 25 at the University 
Club, where dinner was served. A discussion of 
topics of interest to the chapter and to the as- 

on followed. Among the invited guests 
were Professor Gustavus Hill Robinson, of the 
Koston University School of Law, and Pro- 
tessors Thomas R. Mather and George M. 
eath, of the Boston University College of 
Liberal Arts. Professor Mather spoke on the 
vilian-offiecer problem at Annapolis and Dr. 
George H. Fall, of Boston University, discussed 
nsuranee for teachers. 


“Tne Health of Youth” was the general topic 
considered at the thirty-third annual meeting of 
the Harvard Teachers’ Association on April 26, 
n Sanders Theater, Cambridge. The speakers 

the morning session were Professor Clark W. 
Hetherington, of New York University, “The 
relation of physical education to other phases of 
education”; Dr. Charles H. Keene, director of 


the Bureau of Health Education in Harrisburg, 


Pa., “A state program in education for health”; 
Thomas C. Ferguson, director of physical edu- 
cation in New Bedford, “Physical training in 
the schools,” and Norman W. Fradd, Harvard 
instructor, “Posture, body mechanics and 
health.” Dr. Roger I Lee, of Harvard; Wil 
liam J. Bingham, former assistant graduate 
treasurer of Harvard athletics, and Dr. Ada L. 
Comstock, president of Radcliffe College, were 
the speakers at the annual luncheon of the as- 
sociation in the Harvard Union. Professor 
George E. Johnson, of Harvard, was toastmas- 
ter. President Comstock discussed “Health and 
the college routine,” Mr. Brigham, “Athletics 
in schools and colleges,” and Dr. Lee spoke on 
“What can be done for health through the teach- 
ing of hygiene.” 


THE seventh annual meeting of the American 
Council on Edueation was held at Washington, 
D. C., on May 2 and 3, when reports were re- 
ceived and an ‘amendment to the constitution 


was made. 


Tue National Congress of Mothers and Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations opens its convention 
on Monday, May 5, with a banquet at Hotel 
St. Paul, St. Paul, Minnesota. Miss Boyce, 
president of the International Kindergarten 
Union, will be one of the guests of honor. On 
Tuesday evening Miss Alma Binzel speaks on 
“Training for parenthood,” the convention 
topic, followed by an illustrated address by Dr. 
Bird T. Baldwin, of the State University of 
Towa, on “Child development.” On Wednesday 
the entire convention will be moved out to the 
University of Minnesota, where the National 
Conference of Home Education will be con- 
ducted by United States Commissioner of Edu- 
eation, Dr. John J. Tigert. This conference will 
be opened by an address by Dr. L. D. Coffman, 
president of the university. Among the subjects 
for discussion at the morning round tables are: 
“Pre-school work,” by Miss Julia Wade Abbot; 
“Country life,’ by Miss Florence M. Hale; 
“High school work,” by Mrs. Orville T. Bright. 

SUPERINTENDENT R. C. Maston, of Martin 
Ferry, Ohio, has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Elyria, Ohio, to suneceed F. M. Shel 


ton, who will go to Springfield. 


ELections and resignations of superinten- 
dencies in Wisconsin are noted in The Wisconsin 
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Journal of Education, as follows: Superin-_ nelius Vanderbilt, Yale 1895, of N¢ 
tendent Neverman, of Marinette, will be sue- City. Mr. Meredith has been leet 
ceeded by C. E. Hulten, of Sturgeon Bay. school organization and administration 


Superintendent Browning, of Washburn, goes department of education at Yale for 


to Rhinelander. Superintendent Longanecker, years. The new building of the 

of Racine, has been reelected for a three year Museum on Pierson-Sage Square is n 
term at $6,000. Superintendent E. G. Lange, construction. When completed it 
of Waupaeca, goes to Delavan, at $3,800. the valuable collections of natural 
Superintendent H. E. Smith, of Oconto, has specimens owned by the university. Th 
been unanimously reelected for three years. cational service to be rendered by the 
Principal E. T. Brown, of Amery, and all his sity to secondary schools and to th 
teachers were reelected. Principal Ellis, of of New Haven will be an important feat 
Stoughton, and Postel, of Wauwatosa, have re- the Peabody Museum. A children’s r 
signed. Superintendent Hubbard, of Ashland, be equipped with tables and_ benches 
has been reelected. Superintendent MacMahon, under the direction of the museum doc 
of New London, has been reelected for three classes from the city schools may ree 
years; C. C. sishop, of Oshkosh, for three struction by direct contact with the 
years; F. L. Witter, for two years, and I. H. supplemented by personally conducted 
MeIntire, of Green Bay, for three years. through the museum. 

G. W. Davies, well-known in Wisconsin as a THE trustees of the Russell Sage Fou 
former superintendent of the Sauk County 4! their April meeting appointed Sh 
schools, has gone to Chieago to take up work as Harrison, as vice-general director of the 
dation, the appointment to take effect 
May 1. For the present Mr. Harriso 


continue as director of the department ot 


secretary of the American Poland-China Asso- 


ciation. 


Mrs. Jessie Daniet Ames, of Georgetown, 1: . 
- , , , ’ veys and exhibits, and in charge of the st 
Fexas, has been appointed as a field worker of of social conditions of the regional plan 
the Texas Interracial Commission, with special Mew YWesk and is envivens, Wie, Ferree 
reference to the organization of the womans graduated at Northwestern University in 
department. The appointment is announced by and did graduate work in economies and so 


the chairman of the commissi w. J. C. Tr: 
mmission, Dr ; ogy at Boston and Harvard Universities 


Hardy, president of Baylor University. first experience in social surveying was wit 
Proressor WILLIAM Lee Corsi, head of the Pittsburgh Survey in 1908. From 1910 t 
English department of Boston University Col- he was one of the editorial staff of the su 
lege of Practical Arts and Letters, has accepted He joined the staff of the foundation i: 
the position of librarian to the Smithsonian when the department of surveys and ex 

Institution in Washington, D. C. Professor Was established and he was appointed 


Corbin will assume his new work next autumn. rector by the trustees. 


1 


At the University of Kentucky, Miss Mary Ar Yale University, Dr. J. Crosby Chapmar 
E. Sweeny, head of the home economies depart- associate professor of educational psycholog: 
ment; Miss Maybelle Cornell, professor of tex- and Dr. George S. Counts, associate protess 
tiles and elothing, and Miss Marietta Eichel- Of secondary education, have been apy» 


berger, professor of food nutrition, have sent to full professorships. 
in their resignations to Thomas P. Cooper, EvGene VAN CLEEF, assistant professo! 
dean of the College of Agriculture, “for the economic and social geography, and chain 
good of home economics and for the ultimate of the Foreign Trade Division, Ohio State | 
good of the university.” versity, has been given the rank of protesso! 
Dr. ALBERT BarRETT MEREDITH, state com- FREDERICK K. NIELSON, of the Department 0! 
missioner of education for Connecticut, has State, has been appointed professor of inter 
been appointed a trustee of the Peabody tional law in the law school of George Washing 


Museum at Yale University, in place of Cor- ton University. 
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enation of William Draper Lewis as 
of law at the University of Pennsyl- 
been announced. Mr. Lewis has 
nt on leave for a year, acting as di- 
he American Institute of Law, which 
ts purpose the simplification of the 
e country. In tendering his resigna- 
\lr. Lewis said his task of planning the re- 
tion of the laws would take all his time, 
t he felt he should resign from the uni- 
ther than ask for an extended leave. 
De. George E. pe Scuwernirz has resigned 
or of ophthalmology in the Medical 
. the University of Pennsylvania. 
P ssor Wintuiam C. BaGtey, of Teachers 
_ Columbia University, is absent on leave 


spring session of 1924—25. 


Jvstice Wittram Howarp Tart, who 
t of the Hampton Institute board of 
presented the eandidates for degrees 
eraduation exercises on April 25, the 

sth anniversary of the institute. 


spent M. L. Bates, of Hiram College, is 
ir of the western states in the interest 
eventy-fifth anniversary fund of the col- 


\ yvest of $250,000 has been received by 
University from the estate of the late 

Rk. Hegeman, former president of the 
politan Life Insurance Company of New 

. to build a hall of residence for students. 


\ cirr of $25,000 has been made to the 
sachusetts Agricultural College by the heirs 
late Frederick G. Crane, of Dalton, 
s. The income of the money is to be ex- 
ed by the trustees to aid undergraduates 
ted financial resources, preference to be 
to residents of Berkshire County. The 
arships are to be known as the Frederick 
'r, Crane scholarships, and will be given to stu- 
who are interested in the promotion of 
rieulture in Massachusetts. 


Fire, which threatened for a time to destroy 


‘he entire plant of Asbury College, at Wilmore, 


y., destroyed two girls’ dormitories and dam- 


aged the dining hall and power plant at the 


ege, causing damage estimated at $200,000 
>=0,000. The college had insurance of 
$117,000. 


Ir is announced by Bishop Lawrence, chair- 
man of the Committee tor the Extension of the 
National Service of Harvard, that $2,500,000 
towards the total of $10,000,000 has been raised 
for the business school, fine arts and chemistry. 
The donors of this amount have requested that 
their names be not made public until a later 
date. Of the $2,500,000, $750,000 is an appro- 
priation made by the Harvard Corporation 
from the unrestricted funds left to the univer- 
sity by the late Paul C. Keith. The corporation 
believed that no better use of this bequest could 
be made than to devote a part of it to needs of 
the chemical department, which, in the judg- 
ment of the corporation, were the primary needs 
of the university. The funds sought will be 
used for the respective departments as follows: 
Business school, $5,000,000; chemistry, $3,000,- 
000: fine arts, $2,000,000. 


+ ves 


Princeton University receives $100,000 for 
the endowment of eight scholarships, four for 
Michigan and four for Maryland students, by 
the will of John G. Armstrong, president and 
treasurer of the Armstrong Company and sev- 
eral times president of the Princeton Club of 
Michigan, which was filed for probate Friday. 
Mr. Armstrong graduated from Princeton in 
1903. He died on April 7. 


Tue city of Ketchican, Alaska, has voted to 
issue $50,000 additional bonds for the purpose 
of erecting a modern school building. The 
$100,000 bond issue previously voted was found 
to be inadequate to provide as large a building 
as was needed. The city now has, therefore, 
$150,000 available for school building. The 
population is fewer than 2,500 and is made up 
principally of miners, fishermen and lumbermen. 


THe New York City Board of Education is 
being sued in the Supreme Court for $60,000 
because of an accident at Public School 37, a 
year ago, when Richard Drew, Jr., nine years 
old, fell from a third floor window when the 
frame dropped out. The boy, who suffered a 
broken leg and other injuries, asks $50,000 for 
himself and $10,000 for his father. The com- 
plaint alleges negligence by employees of the 
Board of Education. 

Dr. AvGcustus O. THomas, state commissioner 


of education, in a letter to Stuart G. Gibboney, 
president of the Jefferson Memorial Founda- 
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tion of New York City, declines to open the 
schools of the state for general contributions to 
the Thomas Jefferson memorial fund campaign. 
Dr. Thomas declares that he deems it unwise to 
call upon the teachers of the state to take up a 
collection among the school children for what- 
ever cause, however worthy. “I am pleased to 
call upon the teachers of Maine to devote an 
hour on Friday, April 11, to the study of 
Thomas Jefferson and the principles for which 
he stood,” says Dr. Thomas. “The schools are 
not neglecting the study of American principles 
nor of America’s great men and women and the 
necessity of government by law and through 
law. I am constrained to believe the school 
children of to-day do not lack in patriotism so 


much as their elders.” 


PresipeENt SaAmMvueL W. Srrarron, of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, announces 
that practically all the $250,000, necessary to 
purchase the land west of Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, Cambridge, now under option by the insti- 
tute, has been raised. The option will soon be 
closed. The land that will eventually be under 
the control of the institute comprises an area 
of about thirty acres, fourteen of which have 
definitely been taken up. 


MUHLENBERG CoLLEGE, Allentown, Pa., has 
completed its campaign for one million dollars 
of endowment. Of the amount $600,000 will 
be spent on buildings and $400,000 on funds 
for increasing faculty salaries. 


THE University of Richmond, Virginia, has 
made arrangement, with the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, by which officers and 
members of the faculty will secure life insur- 
ance protection. Under the terms of the group 
insurance policy, the president of the univer- 
sity, the vice-president and treasurer and the 
dean receive protection of $5,000. The faculty 
members and skilled workers, such as librarians, 
engineers and clerks re eive $4,000. There are 
51 persons in the insured group. This group 
policy is issued on the so-called contributory 
basis. The university pays part of the pre- 
miums and the insured individuals themselves 
contribute a part. Benjamin West Tabb, vice- 
president and treasurer of the university, nego- 
tiated for the policy. The insurance company 
offers a nursing service which will be available 
to the insured in the event of illness. <A policy- 


holders service bureau, consisting of 


of well-equipped 


technicians, will offer a, 


gestions sought on business administra: 


kindred subjects. 


PRESIDENT Ho 


PKINS, of Dartmount!] 


sity, has recently inaugurated a plan t 


twelve Dartmouth undergraduates who 


prominent in scholarship and extra 
activities on a tour of inspection of oth 
leges and universities for the purpose ; 


amining teaching methods, political, 


and social organizations. 


A RECENT report from Paris indicates thy 
the appropriation allotted by the governmer 
to the department headed by Henry Pate, bic} 
commissioner of physical education of Frane 


will be cut 80 per cent. The curtailment 
fall heavily, it is said, upon athletic orga; 
tions assisted by the department. 


A STATEMENT 


concerning the loss 


Japanese education suffered in the recent 
trophe has been issued by Professor Y. 8. Ku 
of the Japanese department of the Universit 


of California. 


schools, twenty high schools and universit 
“Of the ten private univers- 


were destroyed. 


ties, six were completely destroyed and o: 
such condition that they car 
be repaired,” he declares. The elementan 
schools will probably continue almost the sam 
as before. The schools of higher education ar 


two were left in 


handicapped to a great extent by the | 
The Hawaiian University 
consented to give any books of which they hav 
duplicate copies to Japan’s educational depart- 


their libraries. 


ment. At present the schools are continuing & 


Three hundred elen 
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well as they can in temporarily erected tent 
About one half of the city of Tokio was 


stroyed and that 


the schools. 


A Public Ledger dispatch states that toreig! 


half included the most in 
tant part of the city, the business district an‘ 


students in German universities are | 
for France, Switzerland and Italy. 


costs, even for foreigners, have become high " 
Germany, but on top of them the provincial a 
ministrations have raised the fees ol 
students and demand, in addition to the double? 


domestic fee, a special foreigners’ tax of 12! ' 
] + 


150 gold marks. 
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weakened the drawing power of German 
niversities, and the press is insisting that the 


) burden be relaxed in order to save for 
Germany the advantages of having foreign stu- 


have 


iy her universities. 


leant 
lt 5 iki 


Accorpinc to a summary of statistics pre- 
nared by the Pennsylvania Department of 
Public Instruetion, the student enrollment in 47 
“seeredited institutions of higher learning” in 
she state was 55,388 for 1922-23, as compared 
th 51,312 for 1921-22 and 46,607 for 1920-21. 
rhe craduates of these 47 colleges and univer- 

ties were as follows: 1920-21, 4,339; 1921- 
» 6,310; 1922-23, 7,000. The total faculty 
memberships for these years were: 1920-21, 
300; 1921-22, 3,497; 1922-23, 4,035. 





DISCUSSION 
THE COMPETITIVE DEBATE 


Tuere is that about elub and school debates 
as at present conducted which obscures the 
function of debate as an instrument in the pur- 
suit of truth, and which exerts a perverting 
audience. 

Consider, first of all, the preparation for a 
debate. A problem is chosen, and two contra- 
dictory solutions are presented. The contra- 
dietion involves the affirmation and negation of 
a proposition. One of the contending teams 
chooses to support, the other to deny, this 
proposition. The two sides then begin to look 
around for ammunition for the combat. That 
s, they go into the libraries, each in a hunt for 
such facts and ideas as will serve to justify 
the side it has chosen to champion. It is facts 
and ideas favorable to its standpoint that each 
{ the teams is most eager for. Not that un- 
lavorable faets and ideas are neglected. They 
are sought for, but only that the preparation 
of refutation speeches may be facilitated. 

Now what kind of a process is this? Stu- 
dents meet, and agree to discuss a problem. 
The latter is generally of a political, socio- 
‘logical, ethieal or philosophical nature, and one 
that they know little or nothing about. What- 
ever it is, they have yet to make a careful, 
thorough and systematie study of it. But their 
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ignorance does not prevent them from deter- 
mining that this or that proposed solution is 
or is not practicable. Having come to a conelu- 
sion, they proceed to find the facts to justify it! 

As a process, this is the very reverse of that 
dictated by logic and by science. Yet it is 
one of the objects of our schools to train stu- 
dents in the art of approaching problems with 
minds free of any bias toward a preconceived 
solution. It is also the object of the science 
courses in particular to impress upon the pupils 
the importance and necessity of arriving at even 
tentative conclusions, or rather hypotheses, only 
after a careful, thorough, systematic and im- 
partial examination of all the available data 
relating to a given problem. 

Does the debate as at present conducted 
vitiate whatever influence the science course ex- 
erts upon the mind? Which leaves the most 
lasting impression, the fight atmosphere of the 
debate and the sense of victory after it or the 
less interesting, less zestful hours in the labora- 
tory or lecture-room? 

This brings us to another of the undesirable 
effects of the debate in its present form. Stu- 
dents seem to have little or no comprehension 
of the debate as a truth-seeking and a truth- 
revealing instrument. To them the debate is 
primarily something to be won. It is merely 
one of the ways to beat the other fellow. Not 
the truth, but a victory; not a knowing and a 
thinking mind, but an interclub or interscho- 
lastic championship: these become the desiderata 
of the youthful controversialist. 

To a youth so minded an opponent is simply 
a person to be confounded, vanquished and hu- 
miliated; not someone through whom one can 
enrich his own stock of facts and ideas and 
with whom one can cooperate in the conquest 
of the manifold and complex obstacles that be- 
set the way of the truth-seeker. His ideas 
are to be rejected, crushed, refuted; no con- 
sideration is to be given to the possibility of a 
union of two apparently conflicting philosophies 
on a common ground of truth. 

The love of victory becomes so strong as to 
compel youth to resort to more than one dis- 
honest expedient. In all discussions, whether 
in or out of school, he feels himself constrained 
to conceal all gaps in his knowledge. To gloss 
over a fault in his argument, he learns the uses 
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of specious reasoning. He becomes an adept 
in the art of sophistry. 

In the youthful debater who hungers after 
prestige and applause, one may discern, in the 
germ, the citizen who will weigh the worth ot 
philosophies by the popularity they enjoy and 
the number of votes they gather. 

Debate audiences, too, fall under the malevo- 
lent spell. Divided into factions interested in 
the victory of a school, club or individual, they 
partake of a spirit no more philosophical than 
that animating spectators at a prize fight or a 
ball game. 

Everywhere are to be found men with a pre- 
dilection for those facts of nature and of life 
that serve to bolster up a previously determined 
philosophy, and with an intense aversion to any 
facts that threaten to invalidate that philoso- 
phy. Wherever one will go, there will he find 
men who first take up a position and then 
obtain, or try to obtain, facts wherewith to 
defend their stand; men who do not hear a 
new or a contrary thought but they instantly 
grope around for facts—and for fancies, too— 
that will sustain its rejection. And everywhere 
are heard men in controversy, endeavoring, most 
of them, not to learn, not to seek new truths, 
but to humiliate or convert. 

How much of the responsibility for the eon- 
tinuation of this state of affairs must rest upon 
the competitive debate? 

Eloeution, logie and correct research methods 
ean be very well taught through debates or 
round-table discussions in which the partici- 
pant is impressed with the propriety, the ne- 
cessity and the duty of regarding the other 
fellow not as an opponent, but as a coworker. 
He need not learn to be less of a good declaimer 
if he be taught to subject ideas other than his 
own to a most searching examination for what- 
ever truths they may contain. He will be a 
better thinker, a better citizen, a better man, 
if he learns to make judgment after, not before, 
inquiry and discussion; if he learns to hold even 
that judgment tentative and subject to qualifi- 
cation and even rejection, and if he learns to 
look for such points of agreement between his 
philosophy and those of his fellows as will pro- 
vide a basis for cooperative constructive action 
in the solution of the problems of man and 
society. 


ARNOLD H. KAmIaAt 


QUOTATIONS 


THE NEW YORK CITY SUPERIN- 
TENDENCY 

THE issue in yesterday’s election of a s 
intendent of schools by the Board of Edi 
tion was whether politics should contr 
city’s public-school system or the system 
kept out of polities. And polities w 

This was the issue that brought more : 
seventy broadly representative groups 
zens in petition for the retention otf 
Ettinger. They included commercial 
labor unions, clerical and parents’ assoc 
teachers’ unions, student leagues and 
Governor Smith threw his influence int 
seale on the side of keeping the scho 
of polities. The Demoeratie organizat 
the city tardily entered the controvers 
the same side. But Mayor Hylan’s per 
political machine wanted Dr. Ettinge: 
placed, and out he goes, against the vot 
only one member of the board—Arthur » 
Somers. 

William J. O’Shea, who will succeed | 
Ettinger, is a man of large educational ex 
perience and proved capacity. But he « 
his election to influences which would subjec 
the school system to the demoralizing cont: 
of mayoralty politics, and the best man a 
for the place can not gain it under such 
cumstances without causing the gravest mis 
givings.—The New York World. 


ALTHOUGH the indorsement of something 
a hundred educational and eivie organizat 
did not avert the defeat of Dr. Ettinger tu 
reelection as Superintendent of Schools, it di 
prevent the choice of an unworthy successor 
Dr. William J. O’Shea is an able and exper 
enced educator. 

The new superintendent has a great oppo! 
tunity. Being a friend and supporter of 1 
Ettinger, he will wish to continue the polimes 
that in the end brought the ex-superintencent 
into conflict with the board of education. [Hs 
task will be to carry on this work 
antagonizing the forces to which he owes bis 


, 


election. This will not be easy. It may prove 


impossible. He comes into office, however, 
without any strings tied to him and with 
record which the board must realize is s 


to that of Dr. Ettinger. 


a 


1) 
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O'Shea will start with the advantage of 
personal relations with the members 


ard of edueation. He should be able 
esent his policies, therefore, free from 
itv with which the board came to view 
posals of his predecessor. This cireum- 
should stand him in good stead in his 
ey of educational progress. 
ean not be unaware of the fact that his 
s being hailed as a triumph of polities 
merit. As an edueator of standing and a 
-pecting man he will be eager to prove 
the educational system of this city is to 
no deterioration under his management. 
ng this demonstration he may be sure 
approving public. Nothing is nearer to 
rts of the citizens of New York than the 
< in which their children are being trained 
vet the problems of life. 
O'Shea has it within his power t 
the high that 
hed by Superintendents Maxwell and 


pre- 
standards have been 
r, or of placing the responsibility for 
ure to preserve those standards where 


The 


keen 


ngs. This is a man-sized job. 


ll await his first moves with 


The New York Sun. 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


tlie of the Transvaal. Her Diary. 1880- 
Translated from the Taal by Emity 
London, George Allen & Unwin. 


[OUSE. 


ot the most touching of all human docu- 
ments is the diary of Alie B. Badenhorst 
‘tant’ Alie,” or Aunt Alice) written daily 
through the Boer War. Throughout that period 
this faithful woman kept on her farm the record 
ot the war which desolated her country, and of 
the teelings of her people from day to day. 
This diary, written in Dutch, has been trans- 
ted by Miss Emily Hobhouse, of London. 
Miss Hobhouse, philanthropist and friend of 
‘ive Schreiner, it may be remembered, went to 
outh Africa when the attack on the Boers be- 
She saw so much of the sufferings of these 
tarmer-folk and was so moved by them that she 
was ordered back to London. Here she told the 
ry of the Boers so effectively that she was 
immed to the Transvaal, where, it was thought, 
she would do less harm to “the cause” than at 
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While in South Africa Miss Hobhouse 
secured a number of these sad records which 
The first of 
these, most sincere and profoundly moving, is 
that of “Tant’ Alie,” 
standpoint the “war without glamor” in 


home. 
she is translating into English. 


who tells from a mother’s 
“its 
naked stupidity, waste and squalor.” The nature 
of this war is indicated by records taken from 
the British archives by Miss Hobhouse. 


Boer Losses 


Died in reconcentration camps 
26,251 


1,670 


Women and children 
Men and lads over 16 


Total 27,927 
Killed in 


Fighting Men 
\powe 
Sickness in the field 924 


Killed by accident in prison camps 157 
1,118 


action 


Died in war prisons 


6,189 


Total 


“The non-combatant deaths were between four 


and five times as many.” No wonder that Tant’ 
Alie sums up: “Who could picture what we 
Transvaal women felt! Could a pen write or 
a book have contained our agonies? None on 


had 


bore our 


this earth could have known unless they 
come and witnessed how each of us 
load of sorrow, waiting—waiting to see what 
our lot should be!” 

Davip Starr JORDAN 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 


Tue work of the collegiate registrar in the 
light of present-day educational methods was 
the main theme of the twelfth national meeting 
of the American Association of Collegiate Reg- 
istrars, held at Chicago, April 2, 3 and 4. The 
attendance was the largest in the history of the 
association, there being 154 representatives of 
136 colleges and universities in 37 states and 
also Canada. Eight sessions were conducted in 
the Congress Hotel, together with inspection 
trips to the University of Chicago and North- 
western University. President James A. Gan- 
nett and Secretary J. G. Quick had charge of 


the meeting. 
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To present outside viewpoints there were five 
educators: President E. D. Burton, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Dr. Ben D. Wood, of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; Dr. C. H. 
Judd, director of the School of Education of 
the University of Chicago; Dean K. C. Babcock, 
of the University of Illinois, and Dean E. H. 
Wilkins, of the University of Chicago. 

Discussing “The business of a college’ 


’ 


in his 
address of welcome to Chicago, President Bur- 
ton said that its central aim is “to develop, not 
ideas in the abstract, nor the human tools of the 
trades, but personalities capable of a large par- 
ticipation in life and of a large contribution to 
life.” 
college “ought to do for all its students 


He gave three specific things which the 


”, 


First, a college ought to enable all its students 
to place the world, to recognize 
. . The second thing that a col- 
lege ought to do for its students is to teach them 
to think, not to follow precepts, not to practice 
an art according to fixed methods, or to play a 
game according to the rules of the game, but to 
observe facts, to set them in relation to one an- 
other, to view them dispassionately, to draw con- 


themselves in 
where they are. . 


clusions from them. . 
The third thing 
character. . 


is the development of 
. . The central and constant function 
of the college is the development of personalities. 
... If we recognize this to be the business of the 
college, everything else will in time take care of 
itself. 

“Functions and methods of admission offices” 
was the subject of a paper by Dr. Wood, which 
will be published in Scnoo. anp Socrery in the 
near future. Dr. Wood emphasized that “the 
most inexorable basis for admission to college is 
native general intelligence,” and he declared 
that intelligence tests and objective tests of 
achievement in mathematics, modern languages, 
history and science are the safest instruments 
for selecting college students. The association 
voted to appoint a committee to report at the 
next meeting on possible action regarding in- 
telligence and achievement tests. 

“Lines of study suitable for college regis- 
trars” were suggested by Dr. Judd. He pointed 
out that “the central office of the registrar of 
a college or university, where all official infor- 
mation about students and faculty is recorded, 
is potentially if not actually a center of the 
largest influence.” To make the utmost use of 


this center of influence the registrar needs broad 
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educational knowledge. Professor Judd ur; 
that registrars should, for example, acquaint 
themselves with a body of technical lit, rates 
“eommonly overlooked by academical officers.” 
the statement of problems of education coy. 
tained in the surveys of various states ma 
chiefly under the supervision of the Unite 
States Bureau of Education. “The methods o: 
formulating the results of these surveys ay 
very largely statistical in character.” The sam, 
methods could profitably be used, Dr. Judd said. 
in formulating 
lies unused in college and university records,’ 


“ 


much information which noy 


He cited the volume of Leonard P. Ayres, pub 
lished by the War Department, entitled “Tly 
War with Germany—A Statistical Summary,” 
and declared that, “if we had anything like this 
sort of display of the facts which are known i: 
the registrars’ offices of the United States, there 
would, I am sure, be immediate reform in many 
of our administrative practices in colleges and 
universities.” 

Declaring that “in many of our colleges to- 
day we do not have a curriculum in any proper 
sense of the word,” Dr. Judd advised registrars 
to study “two notable books” on the eurriculu 
by Professor Bobbitt and Professor Charters 
Dr. Judd closed with these words: 


Most of the misunderstandings which still 
tain between colleges and high schools arise from 
the fact that administrators in the lower sch 
speak a language borrowed from statistical s 
ence and from the general scientific study of edu 
cational science which college men frequently fa 
to understand. 

The scientific movement in education began with 
the lower schools for perfectly obvious reasons 
That movement is gradually extending itself t 
the point where it will have to be recognized by 
officers in colleges and universities as essential t 
the life of these higher institutions. I have ! 
hesitation, therefore, in terms of the accumulated 
experience of the lower schools, in advocating 48 
emphatically as I can the introduction of similar 
studies and similar methods into the administra 
tion of higher institutions. 


Following a discussion of Professor Jud’ 
paper, the association voted to appoint 2 con: 
mittee to arrange, if possible, for a series 
conferences for registrars similar to that con 
ducted by the General Education Board las 
summer at the University of Chicago for the 
financial officers of universities and colleges 
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Dean Babeock, of the College of Arts and 
Sjenee at the University of Illinois, was the 


er at the convention dinner. He dwelt 
the disturbance to old attitudes of recent 
fie theories such as that of the atom, dis- 
the broadened conception of education 
state university, and gave the caution that 
rty years’ program of observation will be 
ssary to test out the value of the newer edu- 
al theories.” 
Speaking at the morning session of April 4, 
Professor Wilkins, of the University of Chi- 
cavo, discussed “Methods of increasing the in- 
ectual interest and raising the intellectual 
standard of undergraduates.” The methods sug- 
rested were those assembled by a committee of 
Association of University Professors of 
Professor Wilkins was chairman; refer- 

e to the committee report has been made in 
ScrooL AND SOCIETY. 

[he first of the papers presented by members 

the association bearing on the main theme 

the meeting was that of Registrar R. N. 
Dempster, of Johns Hopkins University, on 
“The edueational significance of the registrar’s 
ce.’ Mr. Dempster quoted Karl Pearson 
E. L. Thorndike as to scientific method, 
| made suggestions as to the ways in which 
the material in the files of the registrar may 
he used, 

Registrar Ralph B. Stone, of Purdue Uni- 
versity, who is a teacher of mathematics also, 
read a paper on “The mathematical theory ot 
statisties, and its value to the registrar.” Pro- 
fessor Stone outlined certain fundamental prin- 

ples of statisties, cited certain text-books and 
urged study that will enable registrars to meet 
e problems which demand knowledge of sta- 
tistical theory. 

Quoting from his bulletin published by the 
University of Arizona, Registrar A. O. Neal, 

Arizona, diseussed “The place of the office 
‘ registrar in the plan of administration of an 
nstitation of higher education.” At Arizona 
“the duties performed by the registrar’s office 

ow the following distribution: High school 
visitor for the university, university examiner, 
educational auditor (recorder), educational stat- 
‘ticlan, editor of educational publicity, secre- 
tary and chairman of faculty committee on 
mni occupations.” 

Registrar K. P. R. Neville, of the University 


- 








of Western Ontario, presented an informative 
statement concerning “The interpretation and 
evaluation of Canadian credentials.” 

“The organization of work in a registrar’s of- 
fice” was described by Mrs. Lelia G. Hartman, 
registrar of the University of Cincinnati, in ae- 
cordance with four different plans in use in 
large universities and small colleges. Mrs. 
Hartman gave also a table of registrars’ sal- 
aries, based on reports compiled in March from 
95 institutions which are members of the regis- 
trars’ association, showing an average salary of 
over $3,000. The compilation indicated that 13 
registrars receive salaries ranging from $1,150 
to $1,900; 28 registrars receive from $2,000 to 
$2,900; 31 registrars receive from $3,000 to $3,- 
900; 17 registrars receive from $4,000 to $4,900, 
and 5 receive salaries from $5,000 to $6,500. 

Registrar Carrie Mae Probst, of Goucher Col- 
lege, summarized the procedure in the regis- 
trar’s office at Goucher. “The registrar as a 


” 


liaison officer,” which is essentially his function 
in the new administration of the freshman class 
at Yale University, was the subject of a human 
and humorous report by Registrar Joseph Roy 
Ellis, of Yale. 

Two sessions of an open forum were held, the 
one on April 2 conducted by Registrar John 
W. Cravens, of Indiana University; the second 
on April 3 by Dean Raymond Walters, of 
Swarthmore College. The latter also presented 
notes on the scholastic training of profession- 
ally eminent engineers, supplementary to the 
1921 report on the association’s study of this 
training. The association voted to cooperate 
in supplying transcripts of records of the emi- 
nent engineers having liberal arts training to 
Dr. Clyde Furst, secretary of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
who will analyze them as chairman of the Com- 
mission on Curriculum of the Association of 
American Colleges. 

The morning program of April 4 included “A 
forward look,” by Dr. O. L. Elliott, registrar of 
Stanford University, who is one of the oldest 
registrars in the country in point of service; 
“Honorable dismissal,” by Registrar Alan 
Bright, of the Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy, and “A program of educational research 
for registrars,” by C. P. Steimle, registrar and 
dean of men at the Michigan State Normal 
College. 
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In his paper on the afternoon of April 4, on 
“Can we save more of our freshmen?” Registrar 
Hugh Caldwell, of the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology, referred to his report of 1922 that, in 
107 institutions, “32 per cent. of the students 
who entered our freshman classes were lost 
before the beginning of the sophomore year.” 
Replies from 72 institutions as to the mortality 
rate for the past two years show a range, Mr. 
Caldwell said, “from 8 to 55 per cent., with a 


true average for the group of approximately 


30 per cent.” The causes assigned “in their 
relative order of importance” were: 1. Failure 
in Studies. 2. Financial reasons. 3. Health. 
4. Transfers to other institutions. 5. Family 


troubles. 6. Conduct. 7. Miscellaneous. Poor 
scholarship is everywhere reported as the chief 
cause. Mr. Caldwell quoted results of an in- 
vestigation made by C. A. Smith, secretary of 
the faculty of the University of Wisconsin, 
which showed that, of 946 freshmen at Wiscon- 
sin in 1919-20 who did not return in 1920-21, 
“612, or nearly two thirds, had unsatisfactory 
records, although the majority of them were not 
debarred from reentering.” Mr. Caldwell re- 
viewed various plans for lowering freshman 
mortality, such as careful admission procedure, 
intelligence tests, sectionizing classes according 
to ability, and superior instruction. 

Miss Mary Frazer Smith, recorder of Welles- 
ley College, gave an account of a recent move- 
ment among colleges and universities to have an 
orientation period known as Freshman Day or 
Freshman Week, set apart before the beginning 
of classes in fall “for the express purpose of 
assisting freshmen to adjust themselves to their 
new environment.” Addresses are then given 
by administrative officers and professors on the 
use of the library, how to study, college regula- 
tions and numerous other aspects of college life. 
Of 41 institutions which have freshman day or 
week under official management there are, Miss 
Smith reported, nine in New England, 11 in 
the Middle and South Atlantic States, 14 in 
the Central States the Western 
States. Miss Smith outlined several of the most 
elaborate freshman orientation 
cluding those at the University of Maine, the 
University of Rochester and at Atlanta Uni- 
versity. 

Evening sessions for new registrars were con- 


and six in 


programs, in- 
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ducted by Registrar Ezra L. Gillis, of the Uy). 
versity of Kentucky, whose services to th, 
sociation as secretary, president and philoso. 
pher were recognized in the bestowal upon hj; 
at the association dinner of the degree of “ 
tor of registrars.” 

Registrar C. R. Compton, of the Colle 
Wooster, presented, as chairman of a commit, 
appointed in 1922, standard blanks for off 
transcripts of record and for certificates of pre. 
medical preparation. 

There was an exhibition of office equipment 
and registration forms in charge of Revistrs; 
Fred L. Kerr, of Northwestern University. 

Officers for 1924-26 were elected as follows 
President, Thomas J. Wilson, Jr., University 
North Carolina; first vice-president, G. P. Tut. 
tle, University of Illinois; second vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Lelia G. Hartman, University of Cin- 
cinnati; third vice-president, Miss Caroline B 
Green, Mount Holyoke College; secretary, J. G 
Quick, University of Pittsburgh; treasurer, \\ 
M. Hillegeist, University of Maryland. 

RAYMOND WALTERS 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


A FEW DATA CONCERNING THE COM- 

PARATIVE EFFICIENCY OF ONE- 

ROOM AND TWO TO FOUR- 
ROOM RURAL SCHOOLS 

In view of the rather general interest in t 
reorganization of rural schools, a reorganizatior 
which usually takes the form of consolidating 
the one-room into larger schools, it appears no 
inappropriate to consider the comparative et 
ficiency of the two kinds of schools. The pur- 
pose of this article is to present a few dats 
having to do with certain phases of the eflicienc’ 
of the rural schools of two representative coun- 
ties in Illinois. It would be highly desirable t 
have, in addition to what is given, measures 0: 
the intelligence and achievement of the pups 
concerned, but unfortunately these are 
available. 

All the rural schools of the two counties wer 
included in this study. The one-room sel 
had an enrollment of 3,434 with 230 teacher 
and the two to four-room schools an enrollment! 
of 575 with 24 teachers. Thus the average cles 














1924] 


e former was almost 15 and that in the 
ost 24. The middle 50 per cent. of 
ses ranged between 10 and 20 and 20 
ipils, respectively. The extreme range 
m less than 5 to more than 50 pupils in 
<e of the one-room schools, and from less 
15 to more than 55 in the ease of the two 
om schools. In the ease of the latter 
re no significant differences in the sizes 
es according to the grades which they 
The data to be presented are based 
e records of the pupils during all the 
ce they entered the schools in which 
ere found at the time of the study. 
ost significant measures of efficiency 
| were those having to do with the prog- 
le by the pupils. Table I presents cer- 
lices of progress for the pupils of the 
ips of schools by grades. The average 
ss was caleulated by dividing the total 


TABLE I 
INDICES OF PROGRESS, BY GRADES 


Average Percentage Percentage Percentage 


Progress Fast Regular Slow 
s 5 = = = 5 = 5 
3 es £¢ 2 8 & ¢ 3 
2 Gf ef 2 & & 
~ > ite CS | = > | -_ o> | 
0 0 78 79 2 2 
78 70 1 0 79 66 20 34 
[I .86 381 + 2 71 67 25 31 
Vv 89 92 5 ) 7 7: 24 22 
\ '] 89 7 1 66 74 27 24 
VI .93 92 6 0 68 77 26 23 
VII 13 90 8 0 64 67 29 33 
III .93 92 7 3 56 60 37 37 
\ SY 838 5 1 70 7 26 28 


r of years of progress made by all pupils 
rned by the total number of years spent in 
Thus, an average progress of .89, for 

le, means that for every year in school 

pupils progressed through .89 of a grade, 
average. The percentage fast is the per- 


r ; 


e of pupils whose years of progress, that 
the number of grades eovered, were more 
the number of years they have spent in 
The pereentage regular is the per- 

tage whose years of progress equalled the 
her of years spent in school. The percent- 
is the percentage whose years of prog- 


ress were less than the number of years spent 


school. It will be seen from Table I that, 
there are fluctuations from grade to 
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grade, the difference in average progress be- 
tween all the pupils in one-room schools and 
all to 


small to be significant. 


those in two four-room schools is too 


The percentages mak- 
ing regular and slow progress likewise show 
very little difference, but 5 per cent. of the 
pupils in the one-room schools made fast prog- 
the 


other 


ress, whereas only l per cent. ol those in 
to did In 


words, one-room schools appear to offer better 


two four-room schools so. 
opportunities for superior pupils to gain time. 
This is probably due to the fact that the pupils 
therein are handled more or less individually, 
and thus it is comparatively easy to let them do 
so. The percentages of pupils who had lost 
more than two years were also computed and 
were found to be 1.3 for the one-room schools 
and 1.2 for the others, thus showing no material 
difference. 

Probably second in importance to the data 
having to do with progress are those having to 
do It 
sumed that there is a very high correlation be- 
fact, the corre- 


with in grade, has often been as 


age 
tween the two. As a matter of 
lation is only fair, not high enough to warrant 

Table 
median 
all 


pupils in a given grade at the beginning of the 


the assumption of any close connection.’ 
to The 


age given in the table is the median age of 


age. 


Il presents the data as 


The percentages accelerated, nor- 
of 


school yvear. 


mal and retarded have the usual meaning 


the terms, that is, the percentage accelerated is 


II 


BY 


TABLE 


AGE-GRADE INDICES, GRADES 


Grade Median Percentage Percentage Peres ntage 


Age Accelerated Normal Retarded 
e = <n - 
es 6s £8 & & 
_ 03 - °1 -_ > > | 
I 6.34 635 33 29 50 «61 17 11 
Ir 7.36 7.55 34 22 44 52 22 27 
III 8.49 8.66 27 22 45 41 28 37 
IV 9.58 9.55 26 29 41 38 33 33 
V 10.62 10.71 27 19 37 44 36 37 
VI 11.58 11.80 26 25 41 31 33 44 
VII 12.79 12.86 24 16 33 10 45 44 
VIII 14.07 13.76 19 15 29 «46 52 ) 
Ai——-—— 28 22 40 44 2 34 
1Evidence supporting this assertion may be 
found in Bulletin No. 19, of the Bureau of Edu 
cational Research of the University of Lllinois, 
entitled **The progress and elumination of school 


children in Illinois.’’ 














tiie percent e ¢ pu} Ss who are ounger than two to lour-room schools 112 T} 

nor | tor their grade, the | centage nor- the latter figure exceeds 100 must 

! those oO are t age, : the ercentage fact that the number of pupils 

etarded those ) re olde! The 1 mal age two to tour-room schools ~ ( 0 

taken as being six up to but not including to prevent considerable ff ctuat 

even at the time ot entering Grade I, seven up of the various age groups. In spit 

to but not . id r eicht at the t e ¢ enter- ment o inrel ibilit the " 

eG e ll, ete ihe median ag oO that enough to justi the statement + 
there tendens or the pupils two to lour-room s« oO nhac reate 
tour oOo! noo to de slichti oOlae 1 those than did the one roor Scnools 

in one-roo ho though ther marked The time out of schox as also 

exception to this in Grade VIT] light the pupils included in this stu 

one n Gyr e I\ ihe aver e ret tion ol that 4.2 per cent. o the pupils t 

the pupils in the two to four-ro schools was = schools and 1.7 per cent. of thos: 

(is ear greater than that of the one-room four-room schools had been out , 

Choo pup is Fic ires obta ned s to age at much as aw hole semester or more I 

entrance show that the two to four-room school — time that each of thess pupils | he 
pupus averaged .0 ear olde en the en- practically the same in the two er 
tere On TI oltset | t ot the differ- about one and one half semesters 
ence ist mentioned On the hole the dif the average time missed for eac] put 
ference shown dos ot set rreat enouch to not mere! tor eae pupil who } 
have 1 nh mear , tho La | if s evident! a as shichtlv over OO ser ester for ¢] 
true ad erence It - corroborate | b the Tact one-roon schools and less than OR os 
that the percentage of accelerated pupils was those in the two to four-room schools 
re T¢ I Tl one-Troo! thar n the two to ords the total amount of Time ( 
rour-ro chools and that the percentages of pupils 3 the one-roor schools 
normal and retarde pupils ere both smaller as great as that lost bv those in ¢ 
TI ~ hat ould probably he expect ] in rour-roon schools. 
view of the fact that more pupils the one- The data presented may be briefl 
rool chools |] en ide fast progress rized as follows: 
Among the other measures of effi ev ealeu- I. There was practically no differs 
lated was ar 1eX ¢ holding powe It is dif average progress of the pupils in the 
fieult to aetert ( ist he mi Puy should the two to tour-room rural schools. « 
he in school s the size « t t rd age in the former more pupils made st 
group is hard to ascertain In this study the and were therefor accelerated. Tl 
average of the number of pupils in each age jn slightly greater average progress 
group from seven to twelve ine] ( is taken retardation in the one room schools 
as the standard age croup This average was IT. The elimination of punils as 
also corrected for the effect o erease In popu- proached the age at which thev 1 
latior , sinee nom rally the nun ber o 1 ipils in a school WAS defir it ereater in the 
given age group is slightly greater than that in cehnole than in the e: of the others 
the age group immediately older. The average IIT. The time lost by being out of schoo 
of the 12 and 13 vear old pupils taken as over twice as great in the ease of the « 
indicative of the holding power of the school. as in that of the two to four-room scho 
It would have been desirable to inel ide higher C. W 
ages, but too many pupils older than 13 have UNIVERSITY or ILLINOIS 
left the elementary schools to rende1 this pos- TI P ‘ —t 

ble The percentage that the average of the old pupils in an oe sential — 
12 and 13 year old pupils is of the standard those in the two to four-room ones. 8 I 
age group mav be considered ay ( of hold- rreate ndex of hold ng power of f 
ing power In the case ot the oI ( schools onlv I smal] part due to their draw 
this percentage was 76 and in the ease of the from without their districts 
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